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Lynch Aquittals Spur Drive 
‘For Federal Law 


ASHINGTON (LPA) — New impetus to the 
movement for a federal anti-lynching law is 
expected as a result of the acquittal of the 31 
“defendants who ¢onfessed to lynching a Greenville, 
cS, C.. Negro. The jury decision in the Greenville case 
. was especially significant because it was clear that the 
ics of the nation were on the twelve textile workers, 
_pesmen and farmers who brought in the verdict. 


© In Greenville, written statements by 26 of the 31 
“men on trial proved their participation in the lynch- 
oe Defense attorneys brought no witnesses into the 
“gourt proceedings, and in their summing up appeals 
‘to the jury depended on appeals to “southern pride.” 
Said one defense attorney, “recall that the north never 
aynipathizes with us, always criticizes us ever since 
ey laid waste our land, burned every piece of south- 
ern property.” 





‘The unanimous opinion voiced by “yankee” re- 

jorters who covered the precedent-breaking trial was 

that the judge was extremely fair, and refused time 

“and -again to permit defense attorneys to continue ap- 

" peals to anti-Negro prejudices of the jurors. The state 
prosecutors were also commended for their strenuous 
efforts to succeed in obtaining convictions. 






~The acquittal, asserted the National Association for 
Phe Advancement of Colored People, makes more. im- 
_ perative prompt action on the Federal Anti-Lynching 
Bill introduced two weeks ago by Rep. Clifford P. 
Case (R., N. J.). “This only adds to the proof that 
_ the state action cannot be expected to punish the crime 
of lynching,” the NAACP said. “Unless we can secure 
federal legislation, it is entirely possible that some 
Negroes, abandoned to mobs by the law, may be 
forced, in their desperation, to devise means of pro- 
tecting themselves.” From Atlanta, editors of eight 
* leading Negro. newspapers wired President Truman, 
_ Attorney Consaall Clark and members of Congress, 
"urging passage of the Federal Anti-Lynching Bill, and 
— terming the jury’s verdict as “The most contemptuous 

E disregard for moral consciousness, basic social laws 
‘ “and human decency in the recent history of our na- 
» tion.” 


© Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas (D., Calif.) entered 
“in. the House a companion measure to the Case Anti- 
" Lynching Bill, thus insuring bi-partisan support. 
















” * . 


Difference Between Negro 
‘And White Income 


ASHINGTON (LPA)—The seriousness of exist- 
Ping discrimination in employment is indicated by the 
‘fact that the average weekly income of while veterans 
[ranged from 30 percent to 78 percent above the aver- 
‘Sge weekly income of Negro veterans in 26 American 
| temmunities, 25 of them‘in the south. 
| This was pointed out today by Elmer W. Henderson, 
| executive secretary of the National Council for a Per- 
manent FEPC, in a letter to the President's Committee 
on Civil Rights. At the request of the Committee he 
» transmitted a comparison of incomes of white and 
) Negro veterans by the AFL’s Research and Informa- 
tion Department, compiled from a veterans’ housing 
survey made between July, 1946, and January, 1947, 
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Continental Plan vs. Piecemeal Approach 


WO years late both official and unofficial minds 
are turning toward a common-sense plan for the 
restoration of Europe. So far we have spent 

$15,000,000 in two years running ‘an international 
poor-house. While the Russians have been robbing the 
people of Central Europe, we have been feeding them. 
The huge shipments of food and equipment are evi- 
dence of good hearts, but the unconstructive ways in 
which the relief has been distributed offer little evi- 
dence of good thinking. After two years of hand-outs 
the nations left in the wake of war are worse off than 
they were at the war’s end. It is time to consider doing 
something more than feed beggars among the ruins. 

Fortunately there are signs that Washington is hum- 
ming with talk of a “continental approach.” On May 
25 James Reston in The Times reported Under-Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson as saying: “The achieve- 
ment of a coordinated European economy remains a 
fundamental objective of our foreign policy.” There 
can be no such continental economy until German 
production is increased and German products enter 
freely into the currents of international commerce. 
This would lead to higher levels of production in other 
countries. In the course of time Western Europe 
would be able to pay for its food imports and the 
United States tax-payers would be relieved of a part 
of their burden. 

All of this would requite a greater degree of 
European unity. The German zones—or at least three 
of them—would have to have a central administration. 
Tariff walls and currency batriers would have to be 
lowered or removed. Transport across boundaries 
would have to be facilitated. For these reasons as 
well as for others economic revival waits upon politi- 
eal security. No nation, corporation or individual 
can be expected to invest, restore and produce without 
the assurance of some degree of stability. And up to 
this time there has been—outside of Switzerland and 
the Scandinavian countries—no sense of safety. 

With regard to the necessary steps in Germany 
Herbert Hoover offers bold counsel. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has prevented the rebuilding of Germany by 
the constant sabotage of the Potsdam Agreement. If 


the Russian will not go along, he proposes that we and 
the British and the French organize our part of the 
country on a unified basis and thus restore production 
and exports. According to James Reston’s report, a 
large part of Washington opinion is already prepared 
to go beyond this. “There is much sympathy in of- 
ficial quarters,” he writes, “for the political as well 
as the economic integration of Europe.” And the 
general attitude is to go forward with Russia if pos- 
sible, but without Russia if necessary. 


Unity has long been the dream of European demo- 
crats. From Briand to Churchill, Léon Blum and Kurt 
Schumacher they have spoken for it. Now that the 
suggestion comes from this side of the water, they may 
be depended upon to give it vigorous support. Until 
the Russians vetoed the idea of a united, federated 
Europe, that was the generally accepted plan for the 
peace settlement. 


One of the strongest arguments in favor of vigorous 
action toward cooperation and self-help has thus far 
not been mentioned in despatches from Washington. 
This move would establish the very keystone of Amer- 
ican effort to counteract the expansionist tendencies 
of the Soviet Government. A strong, prosperous and 
democratic Europe from line of the Elbe westward 
would throw a dam across the stream of Communist- 
Soviet influence. If the Truman Doctrine is actually 
to serve as the main directive of our foreign policy, 
this matter of rebuilding Europe must be one of its 
main points. 


And a revivified European society would exercise 
a tremendous attractive influence on the countries to 
the east of the iron curtain. The citizens of these lands 
would note the fruits of freedom. Our penetration 
eastward would result from a process of osmosis. The 
effect might be gradual, but it would be irresistible. 

If we are really determined to build a democratic 
world able to resist the impact of Communism as well 
as to prevent any possible recurrence of German ag- 
gression, it is to this European effort that we should 
devote much of our thought and of our resources. 
Here is the crucial field of conflict. 
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The Home Broud. 


Cv WILLIAM £. BOHR 











The Two Dixielands 


HAT ‘the South thinks about the 
Greenville verdict is mére im- 
portant ‘than what the jery did. 
. Eight teutile workers, a farmer, a sales- 
men and « divinity student were clothed 
with the dignity that goes with enforce- 
ment of the lew. By the laws of chance 
and the choice of the judge and opposing 
vounse!l they ‘be- 
came for the mo- 
ment the interpret- 
ers of South Caro- 
lima’s social judg- 
ment. This jury 
system has long 
been considered ithe 
most trusted cita- 
del of democracy. 
It sets a limit upon 
the power of judg- 
es. Through its 
verdicts the conscience of the common 
ragm speaks with power. And last week 
down there in Greenville, S. C., the com- 
yaon man spoke a shameful untruth. 
‘When Judge J. Robert Martin turned 
his back upon the jurors in obvious anger 
end disapproval he gave us a dramatic 
demonstration of the two 
which are fighting for the mastery of 
Southern opinion. He proved, in fact, 
that there is not one South but two. 





“A group of men who had confessed 
their guilt went free. On the streets 
they were congratulated by celebrating 
friends. One of the lynchers jubilated 
that he had been offered a number of 
jobs sinee the trial. Northerners reading 
of these things have reason to lose heart. 
‘The state and local authorities did their 
job so efficiently and the judge was so 
obviously ‘bent.on enforcing the law with- 
out fear or favor, that we had expected 
a «different result. A good many citizens 


tendencies. 


throughout fhe country are inclined to 
say: Well, the South will always be the 
South—and ‘that's al! there is to it. The 
Negroes, especially, have reason enough 
for discouragement. * 

Nevertheless, I am of the opinion that 
Clifford Forster was right when he said 
am last week’s New Leader that “a new 
milestone has been reached with the 
problem of lynching.” Mr. Forster's 
limited optimism gains support from the 
@omment which has been spread upon 
the pages of Southern newspapers since 
the historic trial. In running through 
the editorials and news items published 
since the verilict was announced early 
last Thursday morning I gain the im- 
pression that people down there—at least 
the journalists—are proud of the court 
and ‘ashamed of the jury. My second im- 
pression jis that the subject of lynching 
is at the top of the public mind as it 
never has been before. 

Let us start with The Greenville News. 
The local columnist, Nicholas P. Mitchell, 
exhibits an amount of sensitivity which 
is no more than normal after the sort of 
publicity which his town has received: 
“Greenville . . . is the subject of a lot 
of teeth-clacking over the world just 
now. Unfortunately, some of the loudest 
critics have not bothered to get their 
facts straight; but that doesn’t -make 
their criticisms any less biting.” 

But on ‘its front page the paper serves 
the: .anti-lynch cause well by featuring 
two stories. The first is an account of 
experiences of Buddy Bush, a Jackson, 
N. C., Negro who was taken from a 
cowardly jail warden just as Willie 
Earle had been. Fortunately Buddy Bush 
was able to escape from the lynch mob 
and later secured the protection of state 


officials. But my point is that the Green- 


N. C., affair. 


ville paper plays up the wube and espe- 
cially, a statement by ‘Governor Gregg 
Cherry: “I will mot condone lynching.” 
The other story is from Washington wnd 
deals with the effort to hurry throggh 
a federal anti-lynch law. Adi to ‘this 
evidence a -quotation from the other 
Greenville paper, The Piedmont, and you 
have a pretty good ttea of what is going 
on in the heads of the folks who were 
closest to the trial. Said this paper: 
“The State and the County have given 
notice that the time is past when... 
lynchings .. . will be whitewashed:” 
* * ” 


Seved by Legs Rather then by Lew 


HE Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot, is 
in a similar alert @nd sensitive state of 
mind. On May 24, with all sorts of ex- 
citing events in the news, it threw a 
banner headline clean across its front 
page calling attention to the Jackson, 
The dramatic tale of the 
attack on the jail and tearing of Buddy 
Bush from the trembling hands of the 
jailer is told im detail. Ani the leading 
editorial is entitled: NMerth Carolina's 
Turn in the Evil Spotlight. The editor's 
attitude is this summed up: “By a trick 
of fate—certainly not consequentially— 
North Carolina may ‘shortly be under the 
baneful lynching spotlight. which only 
last Wednesday was vacated by her 
sister state to the south. South ‘Carol- 
ina’s effort to bring the Pickens County 
lynchers to justice ended ignominioushy 
... With the Greeville acquittals.” For- 
tunately the speed of a young Negro’s 
legs saved the more northern state from 
this disgrace, but as he wrote the Nor- 
folk editor was uninformed of that fact. 

It is reported that Thomas Wofford, 
chief of defence counsel, remarked after 
the trial: “I wish everybody would forget 
it and leave us alone.” ‘A psychiatrist 
could read volumes in this statement 
about Mr. Wofford’s bad conscience. And 
if he has any clipping service which 
covers southern newspapers, he will soon 
see that it is in particular the journalists 
of his own section who will not leave him 
or men of his sort alone. In his state 
capital, Charleston, is printed a paper 
called The News and Courier. On May 


Ce pene Capa gee ‘ 
that ‘sinee ‘it was fountied in 2873. plenty, 


of thugs have wanted to lynch it for it — 
thas been consistently end = a 
pene aaine: 

* * ‘- 


Lynching in the Pay-Envelope 

HIS Greenville drama is only the. 
climax of an old and tragic tale. But it 
serves ‘to rivet attention of journalists— 
including those of the South—on the race 
problem. 
it—but not -at all connected with Green- 
ville—appear with increasing frequency. 
The Richmond News-Leader, for ex-- 
ample, last Saturday played up with a 
two-eolumn head an account of ‘the dif- 
ferential between the incomes of white 
end volored war veterans. In the area 
around the old capital of Virginia, we 
are told, the white ex-soldier gets, on the 
average, 45 percent more than his Negro 
comrade. In Jackson, Mississippi, the 
difference reaches the almost unbelieva- 
‘bie stretch of 78 percent. 

The Virginian-Pilot undertakes to give 
its readers @n -enlightenimg histerical. 
survey. It remembers, completely with- 
‘out pride: “A total of 3,417 Negroes and 
1,201. whites have been lynched in the 
United States during the period 1882 to 
1944, according to the records of Tus- 
kegee Tnstitute. Virgmia and North 
Carolmea share second place for the 
least number of lynchings in Souther 
States for this period. A total of 99 are — 
recorded for each state. West Virginia 
leads the southern group with only 49 
lynchings. Mississippi has the worst US 
record with 573. Deleware and New 
Jersey, each with but one mob death 
recorded, xppear to be nearly ‘tynch 
free’.” 

One little note I want to add. Many of 
the papers in which the bynch news was 
featured on front pages carried some- 
where inside reviews of Simclair Lewis’ 
new race-problem novel, Kingsblood Reyal. 
Everyone knows by this time that ‘it is 
2 hot piece of propaganda against our 
injustice to Negro fellow-citizens. But 
that novel,: hot as it is, has been com- 
mented on favorably and at length in 
one Southern paper after another. 














Trend 


By LISTON M. OAK 











The Verdict Is Guilty 


y UGOSLAVIA, Bulgaria and Albania are guilty of aiding the Greek EAM guer- 


rijlas revolting against the reactionary monarchist, but freely elected, 


Govern- 


ment, report nine of the eleven members of the Balkans Invstigating Commission 
of the UN after the first investigation undertaken by the UN of a trouble-zone. There 
was, of course, no chance that the Russian and Polish members of the commission would 


decide against the three Soviet satellites. 


This is .a very real test of the efficacy of the United Nations, comparable to that of 
the League of Nations when Italy invaded Ethiopia and Japan invaded Manchuria, 
Failure to act to check further aggression against Greece will lessen the already waning 
prestige of the UN. Russia and her satellites are prepared to deal the UN the same 


kind of blow dealt the League by Italy, 
Japan and Germany. This means a crisis. 

The commission recommends that past 
guilt be forgiven, but steps be taken to 
prevent future acts of aggression. This 
elrikes divectly at the whole Comintern- 
Soviet plan for the conquest of Euresia. 
If carried. out effectively, it would pre- 
vent aid by nations already dominated 
by Communists to revolutionists in other 
countries—Greece today, China tomer- 
row, and Korea, Italy, Germany, France, 
day after tomorrow. 

Sinee the departure of this commis- 
sien from Greece, the intervention of the 


three Soviet -dependencies in the affairs. 


of Greece has increased. Soviet Russia 
is defiant and scornful of the United 
Nations. Hence the necessity of the Tru- 
man Doctrine—action by the USA. 

The. report of the UN commission is 
belanced. It.does not whitewash the 
Greek Government, but sharply accuses 
it of-cruel reprisals against not only 
Communists but Socialists and moderate 
Jiberal republicans, of terror’ against 


re 
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various ethnic and political minorities. 
It says the UN cannot intervene in the 
domestic affairs of Greece, but supports 
the American proposal for an amnesty 
under international supervision, which 
the Greek Government has reluctantly 
accepted, with reservations. 


The recommendations of the commis- — 


sion are all admirable—but in the Secu- 
rity Council which must act upon them 
the Soviet Union has a veto, and will 
surely exercise it. 


» ~ - 
Anti-Relief- New Yorkers were shock- 
Crusede ed at the recent exposure 


of the fact that families 
on relief were placed in expensive hovel 
rooms,. Mayor O’Dwyer is to be com- 
mended for refusing to be stampeded 
into the hysteria of some newspapers 
over this expose. These were emergency 
cases, he said, and it was a choice bee 
tween giving these families beds in 
hotels or a park bench. 
The real scandal ‘is that there is no 





housing in New York—or in most cities 
—for unemployed persons and depen- 
dents on relief, except ‘expensive hotels. 
And that generally those on rélief get 
such inadequate care. The 90,000 chil- 
dren on relief are somewhat more im- 
portant than a few dollars spent to give 
a few families emergency housing. 

Various private welfare agencies, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, and 
other groups have defended the work of 
the NYC Welfare Department. It has 
handled an increasing burden with an 
undermanned staff. The allowances for 
the 233,000 on relief averages 14 percent 
less than the minimum subsistence level. 

The distorted picture given by most 
newspapers constitutes almost a cam- 
paign against relief similar to the cam- 
paign against boondoghing in WPA days. 
Mayor O’Dwyer courageously defied his 
critics and ordered that some families, 
moved from the hotels to rat-infested 
Harlem tenements and to the grim, 
prison-like overcrowded Municipal flop- 
house, be taken back to the hotels for 
temporary shelter. Was this scandal- 
mongering over the handling of relief 
and of dock and airport leases in- 
spired by Dewey Republicans to smear 
O'Dwyer ? 

* *” *” 

@ The legislation to regulate ixber 
unions which the Congress—com posed of 
politicians who say they are opposed to 
government regulation of business—will 
pass makes it necessary for the unions 
to resort more and more to legal action. 
The vast majority of the members of 
Congress are lawyers. Professional soli- 
darity? 

¢ + @ . 

® The USA banned shipment of ciga- 
rettes to Germany for trading purposes 
in an effort to curb the black market. 


———————— _ 


(The cigarette had become the only 
stable standard of value in the market- 
place.) The Soviet answer was the flood- 
ing of the Berlin market with Russian 
cigarettes which sell for half the price 
of the American product. Their sale is 
“x monopoly of the “Socialist Unity’ 
Party in the Soviet. zone, to keep its 
treasury filled. Such is the international 
cooperation which Stalin told Stassen 
the world needs. 
* * » 

@ “In the two years since the war 
ended the United States has gone from 
the world’s greatest air power toa third 
position,” declared John Foster jr., 
editor of Aviation Magazme, regretting 
the “almost complete disintegration of 
the finest air force the world has ever 
seen.” He said Russia has the world’s 
fastest jet plane, based on a German 
model, which travels 660 miles an hour. 

* xe me 

@ American delegates to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization have 
declared that if the ICAO manifests any 
trend toward socialization of interna- 
tional air transport, the US’ Congress 
would ‘end appropriations for it and thet 
wil] mean the end of ICAO. 

” * ” 

@ The Soviets boast of their aholtion 
of the death penalty; it will be replaced 
by a sentence of 25 years in a concentra- 
tion camp..Can it be that due to the muan- 
power. shortage and the high mortality 
rate.in the camps, Russia needs. slave 
labor more than corpses? 


- * * 


The idea comes from Jim Cork: we 
are ‘establishing the Cork-Oak Award 
for the “Most Confused Man of the year. 
The 1947 award (one ear of hybrid corn) 
goes to Liberalissimo Henry Corn-Wal- 
Jace, spokesman of the commonmaniacs. 
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located in the fabulous Central 
Valley of California. 

Arvin and Dinuba are farm communi- 
ties. Arvin is dominated by corporation 
farms that have introduced. large-scale 
mechanization. Dinuba is a community 
of family-sized farms owned and oper- 
ated by the farmers themselves. In the 
first instance we see the classic example 
of what capitalism—now invading the 
agricultural field—is doing to a farm 
community. In the second there is wide 
dispersal of farm ownership and free- 
holding. 

Which community is better off, eco- 
nomically, socially and in providing a 
fuller life for its people? The answer 
can be guessed a priori. Yet the story 
itself is worth telling. 

The story of Arvin and Dinuba is con- 
tained in a plain-looking paper-bound 
140-page report entitled Senate Commit- 
tee Print No. 13, issued by the Senate 
Small Businessmen’s Committee of the 
79th Congress. It is prosaically entitled 
Small Business and the Community: A 
Study in Central Valley of California 
on Effects of Seale of Farm Operations, 
By Walter Goldschmidt, Asst. Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

With great courage, this Senate Com- 
mittee headed by James Murray of Mon- 
tana has sponsored some incisive socio- 
logical studies on community life in 
America. The problem is this: 

Increased mechanization is’ bringing 
increased industrialization of the farm 
enterprise—with that industrialization 
will come an increasing concentration 
of economic power in the hands of fac- 
tory farm corporations—and an end to 
that broad diffusion of social and eco- 
nomic benefits that has been character- 
istic of American rural communities. 

This pattern of agriculture, operated 
like industry from urban centers and 
worked by wage labor, has begun in 
many parts of the country. It has gone 
further in California, because of the 
monopolization of large areas by early 
settlers and a soil and climate favorable 
to the devclopment of specialty crops. 


Tex is a study of two towns, both 





This Senate study attempts to discover 
what kind of society results when large- 
acale farm operations dominate the eco- 
nomy of a community as contrasted with 
a society under moderate-size family- 
farm enterprises. 

* » . 


The Communities 


RVIN and Dinuba both lie in the 
fertile southern San Joaquin Valley, 
where highly developed and richly pro- 
ductive agriculture is characteristic. The 
two towns, a hundred miles apart, share 
similar characteristics in terms of en- 
vironment and history, except that Arvin 
is dominated by factory farms while 
Dinuba has a solid core of family-owned 
and operated farms. 

Both communities produce specialized 
érops of high value and high cost of 
production, utilizing irrigation and large 
bodies of special harvest labor.. The two 
communities are in the same climate 

- fone, about equidistant from small cities 
and major urban centers, are similarly 
Served by railroads and highways, and 
are without any significant sources of 
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By Daniel Bell 


wealth other than their own agricultural 
resources. The agricultural production in 
the two communities was virtually the 
same in volume—$2,500,000 yearly. 

Yet Dinuba is a thriving town with a 
high degree of participation by its citi- 
zens in the affairs of the community 
while Arvin ¥s dirtier, has more crime, 
and a sharp class differentiation. 

Arvin has a total population of 4,673 
and 137 farms. Of this total, only 631 
persons live on the farms. Dinuba has 
7667 inhabitants, with 635 farms. Of 
these 3,877 persons, nearly half live 
in the open country around town. 

In Arvin, 46 percent of the farms are 
under 80 acres, but these constitute only 
9 percent of the total farm acres. Six 
percent of the farms (less than 13 in 
number) are over 640 acres, and these 
constituted 40 percent of the total 
acreage in the area. 

In Dinuba 88 percent of the farms are 
under 80 acres and constituted more than 
56 percent of the total acreage. Only 
-7 of the farms (five in number) are 
over 640 acres, and constitute only 9 per- 
cent of the total farm acres. 

Thus, in Arvin, large-size farms 
cover 40 percent of the total acreage 
while in Dinuba, large-sized farms ac- 
count for only 9 percent of the total 


acreage. 
In Arvin, 80 percent of the families 


secure their livelihood from wage labor, 
while only 20 percent are independent 
farm operators, entrepreneuers or white- 
collar employees. In Dinuba, more than 
51 percent are middle-class persons, 
either farm operators or business and 
professional. A further breakdown re- 
veals a more significant difference: 65.3 
percent of the gainfully employed in 
Arvin are hired farm laborers while only 
29.1 percent of these working in Dinuba 
are farm laborers. Independent farm 
operators in Arvin accounted for only 
11 percent of total employed; in Dinuba, 
34.4 are independent farm owners. Be- 
cause of the high correlation between 
occupation.and social status, the fact 
that 80 percent of the people of Arvin 
are wage laborers has a definite effect 
on the class structure. 

While the median incomes of the two 
communities are not too far apart— 
because of the high wage rates—the liv- 
ing standards in Dinuba are considerably 
higher, largely because the spread of 
home ownership and the growth of com- 
munity spirit in the latter tended to 
stimulate civic improvements, partcularly 
in the paving of streets, conditions of 
buildings, schools, ete. 

= * * 


Social Aspects 


HE differences between Arvin and 
Dinuba, reports the study, strike the 
casual observer immediately, for their 
appearance clearly demonstrates the 
divergent social characteristics. 

Driving into Dinuba from any direc- 
tion one approaches the business section 
of the town by going through tree-lined 
streets flanked by rows of substantial 
dwellings. The business section of town 
is made up of brick buildings, many two 
stories high and gives the appearance of 
stability and prosperity. The streets are 
wide and well-paved both in the business 
and residential sections. 

Approaching Arvin from either direc- 
tion one moves from the open country 
immediately into the small business sec- 
tion. The main street is lined with low 
stucco buildings and service stations for 
about two blocks. The side streets are 
entirely unpaved; there are no sidewalks, 
and the houses are crowded so close 
together that in some sections of town 
half of them front on alleys. 

Dinuba is an incorporated community 
and has a local government. Arvin is 
unincorporated and is governed by the 
county. Some Arvin residents find that 


|ARVIN AND DINUBA 


A CASE STUDY OF TWO TOWNS 


the class split in Arvin is the real cause, 
for as a minister remarked: the property 
owners do not want incorporation be- 
cause they fear that the laborers would 
then “run the town.” Prof. Goldschmidt, 
the author of the study, cautiously states 
that this may not be the only cause, Yet 
the civie spirit in the two towns is strik- 
ingsly different and is represented in the 
self-government of one and in the lack 
of self-government of the other. 

In Arvin water and garbage service 
is provided by private enterprisers, with 
no direct popula, control over their 





activities. Street paving, parks, street 
lighting ate affairs of the county and 
decisions as to money for civic improve- 
ment and general welfare are remote 
from the people affected by them. Dinuba 
has its own water, sewerage and garbage 
disposal systems, three parks, miles of 
paved streets and electric lights. 


Cemmunity Participation 


Tue extent to which people participate 
in the communal affairs of a town is a 
reliable index of civie welfare. In Dinuba 
47 percent of the families have persons 
who participate in some social activity, 
as against 31 percent in Arvin. In both 
communities, the laborer rarely partici- 
pates in any social organization. 

The reasons for this difference are 
enunciated quite clearly in the comments 
of residents of Arvin. A small farmer 
blamed the poor quality of the Arvin 
community on the fact of absentee farm 
ownership and farm operation, and the 
fact that nobody made Arvin his perma- 
nent home. “I venture to say,” he said, 
“that 80 percent of the people here have 
no roots in the community.” A woman 
agricultural worker said: “The trouble 
is mostly that people don’t feel perma- 
nent here. People feel transient.” This 
woman felt that Arvin was a poor place 
to raise children because there were no 
facilities for them, and all they had to 
do was “lounge around the pool-rooms.” 
People bought homes, but only out of 
the need for a place to live, but not to 
settle. 

One merchant said that “no one plans 
for the future. People who start stores 
do not build them for permanent in-est- 
ments but build them cheaply with the 
idea of making as much money as quickly 
as possible while times are good. This 
does not lead to the kind of community 
where a man can plan for the future 
and set up a business that will go to 
his children.” 

A minister said of Arvin: “The big 
farmers are not interested in the town; 
they go to Bakersfield or Los Angeles 
for all their wants and don’t care whether 
the town is here or not. There is prac- 
tically no one who is interested inthe 
welfare of the commfinity.” 

Criticisms iff Dinuba were heard of 
one or the other civic functions, but 
never reached the level of condemnation 
of the community that one hears in 
Arvin. 

7 ° 
Class Structure 


Tue problent of delineating a class 
atructure is quite complex. The key 
items in social differentiation can be 
summarized in tabular form: 


Arvin Dinuba 


Farmers, Merchants Pro- 
fessionals as percent of 
total population Bas: ys 43 

Percent of population re- 
ceiving over $3,250 an- 


. 





PR) TROT | cigieniesssennnen 16 21 
Percent of population in » 

upper fourth in level of 

Fiving 1MdeX ccemmentene 18 38 


Percent of population in 
upper fourth in condi- 
tion of home index ......... «ae 36 


In both Arvin and Dinuba there are 
upper and lower classes with little or 
no common interests or social inter 
course; the one made up of independently 
employed persons (i.e. farmers, mer- 
chants, etc.) the other made up of wage 
laborers. 

In Arvin the upper group is extremely 
small while the lower group is quits 
large, whereas in Dinuba the uppec 
group comprises one-third of the popula- 
tion. In Arvin, there is a sharp break 
between the upper group and the re- 
mainder, while in Dinuba there are even 
gradations from one to the other. Fur- 
thermore, in Dinuba, there appéars to ba 
more opportunity for social intercourse, 
if not between the top and bottom, at 
least between successive groups so that 
social contact and mobility are possible 
without a change of occupational status, 

From a close examination and control 
of the various factors, it seems quite 
conclusive that the cause for the differs 
ence in the make-up and character of 
the two towns is largely the varying 
class structure. The wider dispersal of 
farm ownership, the greater degree of 
independence has made Dinuba a more 
satisfactory place in terms of social 
welfare than the town of Arvin which is 
developing along the lines of farm 
capitalism. * . ° 
One might. expect that in America 
where the small businessman and the 
independent farmer have been hailed as. 
the backbone of a free society, the publi- 
cation of such a study as described above 
would be received enthusiastically. One 
result, though, was that the Division of 
Program Surveys of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, which did the basic 
field tabulations, was slashed out of the 
budget for its participation in this, as 
well as other studies. The Division, 
headed by Rensis Likert has been as- 
sembling some of the best sociological 
data we have on the farm communities 
and the bases of its independence. Theso 
surveys, however, proved too thorny 
for the defenders of “free enterprise” in 
Congress and the Division was chopped. 

Nearly all of nineteenth century liberal 
thought, ranging from Jefferson on the 
left to Malthus on the right, concurred 
in the notion that the defense of freedom 
was rooted in that situation where each 
man would be guaranteed the return on 
his own labor. That is why land and 
the wide distribution of private property 
loomed so large in theiy thinking. That 
was why the defense of private property 
was important—not as a means of en- 
riching oneself but as a security against 
oppression. Each man was urged to be 
thrifty and save in order to own property 
and become independent. 

The principle that each man sbould be 
guaranteed the return of his labor still 
holds, Obviously, though, in an industrial 
society such as ours the notion of private 
property as a defense of freedom is 
archaic. Monopoly control of the giant 
industries is no longer genuine private 
property in the sense laid down by the 
nineteenth century classical economists. 
Because the defense of private property 
legally hag come to mean the defense of 
monopoly, radicals have too easily sur- 
vendered the liberal heritage of John 
Stuart Mill and others and allowed it to 
serve the ideologues of conservatism. 

An American radicalism should seek 
to defend the family-farm as a defense 
of freedom, insisting on cooperation of 
small producers rather than monopoli- 
zation by the few. : 

In the industrial field the guarantee of 
freedom would possibly lie in the de- 
centralization of industry and the func- 
tional control and operation by the major 
interested groups. 
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Against Outlawing 
The Communist Party 


By William Green 


President, American Federation of Labor 


proportion of Communist activity in this country, The standard Communist tech- 


Tix Communist Party of the United States has generally constituted but a small 


nique is the technique of indirection and infiltration. 
Many organizations, sponsored by well meaning but ill-informed men and women 


prominent in the community, the academic world and even in church life have been - 


created for the sole purpose of providing a respectable front for furthering Communist 
aims and purposes. Other organizations, completely non-Communist in their origin, 
have been captured by Communists who, by infiltration, rigid discipline and tireless 


persistence, would succeed in placing 
their candidates in key positions and 
eventually gain control. 

These devious techniques and covert 
tactics make it plain that the task of 
combatting Communism is by no means 
simple. Communists are aware of the 
fact that the tenets of Communism are 
repugnant to the vast majority of Amer- 
jcans. Hence their reliance on indirection 
and concealment and their constant 
endeavor to confuse and mislead. 

By changing their policy or “party 
line” at will, they have not hesitated to 
shift and even completely reverse their 
objectives over night if that would gain 
them a temporary strategic advantage. 
]f we are to reach to the roots of Commu- 
nist penetration into the American com- 
munity, we must be ready to recognize 
the complex and intricate nature of the 
problem with which we are confronted. 

The uncompromising stand of the 
American Federation of Labor against 
Communists and against Communism has 
been firm and unequivocal. Few, if any, 
groups have been as alert as the Amer- 
jean Federation of Labor in recognizing 
Communism’s repulsive aims and ob- 
objectives and the manner in which they 
constitute a grave potential menace to 
American institutions. 

The AFL has unswervingly and vigor- 
ously devoted much of its energies and 
resources to the task of resisting the in- 
filtration of Communists and their 
jdeology into the ranks of organized 
Jabor and has, we believe, achieved un- 
wsually high success in that endeavor. 

In the light of our record, it goes with- 
out saying that we are keenly aware of 
the need for the government of the 
United States to recognize its full duty 
to guard vigilantly against Communist 
activities which have been subversive, 
seditious and sometimes even treasonable 
jn character. 

We are sympathetic with the motives 
which have prompted the authors of H. 
R. 1884 and H. R. 2122. Nevertheless, 
upon careful consideration of the prob- 
Jems involved, the AFL is compelled to 
enter its opposition to these proposals 
as inconsistent with the American Con- 
stitution and as likely to defeat the very 
purpose they seek to accomplish. 

The AFL believes that the objectives 
sought in these bills cannot be achieved 
by this type of legislation. It is alto- 
gether alien to the spirit and letter of 
our constitution to outlaw ideas. The 
Constitution of the United States holds 
inviolate the inalienable right of every 
American to believe what he will and to 
speak freely what he believes. 

Beliefs, be they political or religious 
or, as in the case of Communism, a 
combination of both, may not be out- 
lawed. 

Freedom of speech or of the press 
likewise may not be abridged by Con- 
gress. The very strength of democracy 
Vies in its unswerving adherence to the 
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rights of free speech, free inquiry and 
free interchange of ideas. 

Democracy in America is ready to 
meet and to best any alien doctrine with- 
out fear and without cowering. The very 
weakness of Communism or any other 
dictatorship is that it cannot survive the 
practice of these basic freedoms, that it 
must rely on the rule of force and the 





WILLIAM GREEN 


The Bilis Defeat the Very Purpose 
They Seek to Accomplish 


rule of fear to cow the people it domi- 
nates into submission. 

To surrender an iota of our basic con- 
stitutional freedoms is to detract from 
the very strength that makes democracy 
unassailable and to confess of a weakness 
in the democratic order which does not 
in reality exist. Totalitarian methods 
have no place in a democracy. Amer- 
icans must reject their use, no matter 
how laudable the ends to which such 
methods may be put. 

Without minimizing the danger or 
odium of Communism, we think it ac- 
curate to say that it has not reached the 
point in this country—and never will— 
in terms of the number of its adherents 
or of the extent of its influence, where 
we are forced to adopt laws which con- 
stitute so sharp and drastic a departure 
from our traditional constitutional con- 
cepts. 

Even assuming for the moment that 
such a law is subject to effective enforce- 
ment from a practical point of view, its 
mere enactment would contain a sug- 
gestion of defeatism. Such a law would 
imply what is not true, namely, that 
Communism has become so extensive in 
fhis country as to require us to adopt a 
tactic which savors more of Communist 
Russia and Nazi Germany than of dem- 
ocratic America. 

Indeed, should we adopt such a tactic, 
we should unwittingly be stimulating the 
spread of Communism, for we should in 
effect be admitting to the world that we 
deem its methods and tactics both ef- 
fective and acceptable. 

Communism thrives on suffering, pri- 
vation and poverty. In helplessness and 
desperation and under threat of force, 


millions of people of eastern Europe and 
Asia are being brought under the yoke 
of Communist domination. 


How can we consistently challenge the 
Russians’ denial of the right to free elec- 
tions to the Poles, once we ourselves be- 
gin to deny free elections to our own peo- 
ple here in America? How can Ameri- 
ca’s spokesmen in the Council of Minis- 
ters and in the councils of the United 
Nations insist that without the reedom 
of the press and freedom of religion, 
there can be no genuine democracy, once 
we ourselves abridge those very free- 
doms here at home? 


We cannot overlook and Minimize the 
danger of establishing a precedent that 
is capable of immeasurable mischief 
and abuse, if the proposed bills are en- 
acted into law. There are many who 
would readily seize upon laws of this 
kind as a happy means whereby to crush 
any opposition to their political, social 
or economic views. We are not without 
those who today conveniently Jabel as 
Communism anything they find disagree- 
able to them. It is safe to say that, 
should we pass laws outlawing Commu- 
nism, these-people would strive with all 
their power to persecute and prosecute 
liberal groups in our country. 

The provisions of the Rankin bill, 
H. R. 1884, illustrate how readily such 
persecution can be effectuated. Under 
Section 2 the term “Communist Party” is 
defined as “the political party now 
known as the Communist Party of the 
the United States of America, whether 
or not any change is hereafter made in 
such name.” 

In any event, Section 2 attempts to en- 
act against a specific organization, no 
matter how ineffective that attempt may 
be. In contrast, Section 3(b) and 3(c) 
deal not with the Communist Party but 
with “Communism or Communist ideol- 
ogy.” 

No definition of “Communism” or 
“Communist ideology” is presented. Al- 
though neither of these terms is defined, 
it is a crime punishable by a fine of not 


-more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 


for not more than ten years, or both, for 
anyone to “express or convey the im- 
pression of sympathy with or approval 
of, Communism or Communist ideology” 
in any coursé of instruction or teaching 
in any school of in the whole or 
any part of any publication distributed 
through the mails. This constitutes a 
most dangerous thrust at academic free- 
dom and freedom of the press, in clear 
violation of the Constitution. 

Even worse, perhaps, is the possible 
witch hunt by which many innocents can 
be victimized. A remark by a teacher 
need merely “convey the impression of 
sympathy” with something as vague and 
undefined as “Communist ideology,” and 
that teacher is subject to drastie crimi- 
nal punishment. Similarly, anyone who 
mails a letter, circular, postcard, news- 
paper, pamphlet, book or other publica- 
tion “any part of which... 
impression of sympathy with or ap- 
proval of, Communism or Communist 
ideology” is subject to the same severe 
punishment. 


conveys the 


Are we in America afraid of the 
Communist doctrine? Have we come to 
consider it so irrestible as to expect the 
minds of ovr adults and of our young 


to succumb irretrievably to its blandish. 
ments? Do we hold the achievements of 
American history and of American 
leadership in such contempt, and value 
our American heritage of freedom and 
opportunity so cheaply as to have no 
faith in their ability to compete success- 
ully and overwhelm the teachings of 
Communistie dictatorship? 

Enactment of H. R. 1884 would be 
tantamount to a declaration of voluntary 
bankruptcy of the ideas and ideals of 
American democracy. This legislative 
proposal rests upon a proposition lacking 
in national selfrespect and wanting in 
patriotic faith, a proposition which every 
thoughtful American must flatly reject. 

While on the face of it not quite so ex- 
treme as H R. 1884, the Sheppard bill, 
H R. 2122, is equally unsound and 
subject to all the objections advanced 
against the Rankin bill. 

By far the most effective weapon 
against Communist penetration and infil- 
tration is éxposure. Merciless public ex- 
position of the men and methods utilized 
by Communists to gain influence and con- 
trol over political, civic, social and other 
organized activities in a community will 
accomplish more than a thousand crimi- 
nal penalties directed soley against their 
formal political activities The force of 
the Communist-inspired persuasion 
withers when brought out into the open, 
Our unswerving adherence to the free~ 
dom of speech and of the press, our 
ability to expose the true nature of Com- 
munism in open discussion and debate 
will greatly strengthen the ability of 
Americans to purge themselves of the 
false prophets of a phony Utopia in their 
midst. F 

Next in importance as a remedy is 
the requirement of public disclosure of 
the sources of funds received or. spent 
in any political activity, whether by an 
organization or an individual. Bring the 
sources of funds supplied for a political 
purpose into the open and the sources 
of subversive and seditious political ac- 
tivity will promptly dry up. Instead of 
penalizing the membership in any po- 
litical activity, Congress should prohibit 
the use of any foreign funds for any po- 
itical activity in the United States. 

Finally, our defense against the insidi- 
ous agression of Communism among us 
rests largely upon the broad purposes 
of the public policy and its econemic, 
social and political objectives laid down 
by the Congress of the United States. 

The fires of Communism and every 
other totalitarian ideology are fed by 
poverty, privation, injustice and strife. 
Human misery is the combustible fuel 
of subversive activity 

The enactment of progressive legisla- 
tion, designed to serve broad public wel- 
fare and responsive to the needs of the 
great mass of the people is a vital safe- 
guard against Communist inroads. 

Since the American people won the 
victory over the Fascist Axis, their Con- 
gress has remained unresponsive to the 
pressing needs of America’s own post- 
war reconstruction The urgent, often 
desperate, need of the people for housing, 
for greater social security and improved 
health services, for minimum wage pro- 
tection and other standards essential! to 
maintain a high level of employment, 
production and prosperity in the years 
to come have not been enacted. 


Congress cannot shirk the duty or 
escape the challenge thrust upon it as 
the guardian of the American standard 
of living in a world in which democracy 
is meeting its historic test By accepting 
this challenge and fulfilling this duty, the 
Congress of the United States can point 
the way not only for America, bui for 
the world, toward the lasting victory 
over poverty, insecurity and fear by @ 
free people, devoted to a truly demo 


cratic process. 
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Oliver Carlson 


West Coast Correspondent of Tat New Leaver 











HYBRID HENRY 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


Stadium, on May 19th, was the big- 

gest political mass meeting we've 
had since FDR spoke here, years ago. 
28,000 people paid admissions of from 
60 cents to $3.60 and then donated an 
additional $31,975 to keep the PCA 
going. 

Here, indeed, was a mass gathering 
of “true democrats,” “loyal Americans” 
and the “underpriviliged” to pay tribute 
to, and gain inspiration from the self- 
admitted champion on the “common 
man.” 


The more than 400 chauffered limou- 
gines (counted by one observer), not to 
mention the additional hundreds of Cadil- 


Ts: Henry Wallace rally at Gilmore 


Jacs, Packards, Lincolns and other new 
sleek cars in the Stadium parking lots, 
was proof positive that the Hollywood 
proletariat was well represented. One of 
these pitiful specimens remarked sorrow- 
fully as she drew her mink coat closer 
about her, “I just ean’t understand why 
our servants refuse to hear Wallace. 
After all, he’s speaking for them, too!” 

There was Charlie Chaplin, who, de- 
spite the fact that he is down to his last 
$4,000,000, contributed a $500 check. Ed- 
ward G. Robinson gave $200. John Gar- 
field. who not long ago gave several 
thousand dollars to help gentle Tito, 
added $100 to the Wallace collection. So 
too did Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. along 
with Bud Schulberg (he just got $200,000 


for a movie), Frank Tuttle, Paul Hen- 
reid, Paul Draper, and others. 

But over and above the untouchables 
from the film colony, the meeting had a 
very considerable sprinkling of under- 
privileged manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, radio writers, doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, accountants and the like. 

Then, too, it was heartening to see 
how well represented was the Communist 
Party, the International Workers Order, 
and the host of subsidiary and periphery 
organizations under Communist control. 
From San Diego in the south to Santa 
Barbara and Bakersfield in the north, 
they had mobilized their forces of “true 
Americanism” to bolster the meeting. 
Long and loudly they shouted “Wallace 
in ’48,” “Wallace in ’°48.” Their spirit 
and enthusiasm was as great on this 
occasion as it had been in 1939-40 when 
they joined forces with the Bundists and 
the America Firsters to denounce Roose- 
velt, Wallace and all the rest of us as 
“warmongers.” 

* * 7 


Roserr W. KENNEY, former Atior- 
ney General for California, was chair- 
man of the meeting. Bob spoke long and 
feelingly about the need for a political 
leadership which would give the people 
“honesty, integrity, and fair dealing.” 
Bob should know. For it was he who 
for years played on both sides—Repub- 
lican and Democratic—to gain votes, 
power and privileges. His record of 
double-dealing goes back a full ten years. 
Yes, and it was this special pleader 
for honesty and integrity, who as head 
of the California delegation of the Demo- 
eratié Party to the nominating conven- 
tion in Chicago in June, 1944, split that 
delegation thus playing a vital part in 
defeating Wallace for re-nomination 4s 


Vice-President. The California delega- 
tion, be it remembered, had been in- 
structed to vete for Wallace. But Bob 
Kenney and Ed Pauley broke that pledge 
and by promises, threats, and other pres- 
sures split the delegation. (Many of us 
are very happy. that it worked out the 
way it did—but that doesn’t remove the 
blot from Kenney’s record.) His double- 
eross at that time, plus his continually 
closer ties with the Communists, is what 
dealt Kenney a knockout blow in the 
gubernatorial primaries of 1946, when 
he was defeated on his own ticket (Dem- 
ocratic) by Republican Earl Warren. 

Just a few weeks ago, Pravda listed 
Bol» Kenney as one of the few real 
friends of the USSR in the United States, 
Neither Republicans nor Democrats want 
any more of him. Se Bob, now heading 
the PCA, is whooping it up for every 
pro-Communist move. Certainly no bete 
ter symbol than Kenney himself is need- 
ed to show the character of the movee 
ment for which Henry Wallace has bee 
come the spokesman. 

Altogether it was a great show. But 
the loyalties of most of those at that 
mass meeting are neither for Wallace, 
the United States, democracy, or “the 
common man,” They are at once the 
tools and victims of that rapacious and 
ruthless machine which has turned Rus- 
sia and all eastern Europe into a mons 
ster slave-state. Whether they know it 
or not, they are the appeasers of 1947. 

In Hollywood, where illusions are big 
business, and where the shadow is 
greater than the substance, a lot of peo- 
ple get eonfused for a while. But most 
of them get over it. 

Henry, too, Il am afraid, has been taken 
in. That wasn’t Hollywood, U.S.A., you 
were talking to the other night Henry! 
—That was Hollywood, USSR! 








I'd Like to Ch 


Landshut, Bavaria, 
U.S. Zone, Germany 


HE horrible news has reached 
i us, a group of Russian citizens, 
that we might be all forced to 
' go “home.” There being no official 
announcement, and having heard from 
several American officials statements 
to the contrary, we cannot believe it. 
We would like, however, to make the 
reasons for our refusal to be repatri- 
ated once more quite clear to the 
American authorities. 
The result of registrations of Rus- 
sian displaced persons reveal that far 
less than one percent want to 29 


home. All others expressed their in- 
tention to live anywhere else in free 
countries or even to remain in Ger- 


many. 

A great many of them have wives, 
children, parents in Russia... Most of 
them cannot speak any foreign !an- 
guages. The young people have no 
possibility of education. Nobody has 
any means to live and very few have 
relatives anywhere in the world to 
rely on. .. And nevertheless practi- 
cally all refuse to return. Why? 

The first reason is the general 
policy of the Soviet Government: the 
reign of awful terror, oppression, fear 
and lies, no trace of any freedom, no 
justice, forced labor, constant hunger. 
The Nazi atrocities are no worse 
than what has been going on in USSR 
(in “quality” as well as quantity). 

Every one in the USSR knows the 
fate of those unhappy war prisoners, 
who were returned to their country 
from Finland after the war of 1939- 
40. Nobody has returned home, those 
who still live, toil somewhere in one 
of the many coneentration camps. 
Very many are dead. “There are no 
prisoners of war of the Red Army, 
only traitors” has been the official 
slogan! 

Everyone of us has personal ex- 
perience of “living” in the USSR and 
of its system of “justice” and every- 
one already knows what a “cordial” 
reception those unhappy ones have 
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oose Freedom 


By “Displaced” Russian 


This is an exact copy—except for a few deletions of repetitious 
sentences—of a statement made by a “displaced” Russian who was 
formerly a professor of astronomy and director of an observatory 
in the Soviet Union. 





Devastated Europe in the Long Wait—Hoping Against Hepe 


had who already reached the Soviet 
camps. A few were lucky to escape 
and to come back to the American 
occupied territory. Those witnesses 
are unanimous in their reports. The 
huge camps containing hundreds of 
thousands of human beings, citizens 
of the “most free and democratic 
country of the world,” are enclosed 
by barbed-wire fences. All personal 
belongings of the arriving people are 
at once confiscated including cloth- 
ing, received from the Allies. The 
families are being separated (quar- 
antine!). All are being questioned 
and cross-questioned about their life 
and doings since 1941 and the 


answers sent to their respective places 
of former residence te be approved 
by NKVD, a well-organized espion- 
age net which covers the whole of 
Europe. Only persons younger than 
18 are sent somewhere to the East 
(nobody knows where), others are 
shot without delay, or sit there starv- 
ing on 200 grams of bread and some 
soup daily. 

The most wholesale manslaughter- 
ing the world has ever seen is going 
on and we know its reason quite well. 
Nobody who has been abroad and 
seen a better life is to be permitted 
to relate his experience, They are all 
traitors and must die or serve a long 


term of imprisonment at hard labor, 

which few survive. 

We know that many Americans 
believe all this to be only propaganda, 
It all seems to be too horrible to be 
true. But if it is not true, why doesn‘t 
the Soviet Government permit an in- 
vestigation by American correspon- 
dents? 

Remember the murders, robbery 
and destruction of the first years of 
the Revolution, the deliberately plan- 
ned hunger of 1933 and death of 
8,000,000 peasants (because they did 
not want te enter the collective 
farms), the awful wave of terror in 
1937-38 and 15,000,000 (minimum!) 
toiling and dying now in prisons and 
concentration camps in our unhappy 
country. Is that only propaganda? 
No, it is not! Not only Russians but 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, and 
Poles, who had once the opportunity 
to live under this regime, know the 
value of Soviet “justice” and “demoec- 
racy.” 

Is the most blood-thirsty tyranny 
of the history of mankind going to 
be fed hundreds of thousands of inno- 
cent martyrs, who are ready to toil 
heavily in any other country under 
any conditions, who are ready to die 
sooner than to be tortured again to 
the end of their days? 

We cannot believe that the “land 
of the free and the home of the 
brave” would do such a terrible act 
of injustice! 

NOTE: The above is an exact copy 
of a statement made by a Russian 
Displaced Person who was formerly 
Professor of Astronomy and Head 
of an observatory in Russia, The 
statistics quoted in the second para- 
graph are based on UNRRA regis- 
tration of Displaced Persons living 
in the U. S. Zone of Germany at 
at that time. It must be remem- 
bered, though, that all those who 
wanted to return to their native 
country had been repatriated prior 
to the date of the above statement. 

F. O. 
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| GROMYK 0 AND EFFECTIVE 


ATOMIC CONTROL 


R. GROMYKO'’s recent speech 
M on atomic control was pre- 

ceded by a barrage of abusive 
attacks in the Moscow press. against 
Americans who are working for a 
strengthening of the United Nations 
against war. The usual tactic was 
followed of smearing with epithets 
advocates of UN reform and entirely 
ignoring their arguments. 

The faculty of Stanford University, 
which has an active branch of the 
Citizen’s Committee for United Na- 
tions Reform and which only a short 
time ago sent out an appeal for co- 
operation to other faculties, comes in 
for particular abuse. Along with the 
New York Committee, they are called 
“German Fascist gangs. openly 
calling for war against the Soviet 
Union,” “monopolists” and “imperial- 
ists.” 

* 

Among those calling for reforms to 
strengthen the U.N. against war, and 
thus protect both the Soviet Union 
and ourselves, are Bishop Hobson; 
Roger Baldwin; Professor Hans 
Kohn; Norman Cousins; and Profes- 
sors Cottrell, Morgan, and Anderson 
of Stanford. These men cannot re- 
motely be associated with “German 
Fascism,” or warmongering. They 
actually have called for (1) estab- 
lishment of an effective world au- 
thority able to act by majority vote 


By Dorothy Thompson 


against preparation for aggressive 
war, (2) control of the atomic threat 
and prevention of rearmament for 
iggression, (3) establishment of an 











GROMYKO 


effective but tyranny-proof world 
police force. 

No program is proposed putting the 
USSR at a disadvantage with our- 
selves or any other state. But these 
gentlemen, and this columnist, know 
that war cannot be prevented without 
relinquishing one existing sovereign 
right of states—to prepare for and 


wage war—and without providing for 
policing by a higher authority than 
the sovereign state. Far from calling 
for war (openly or secretly), they 
seek to create a condition under which 
neither the USSR nor the USA can 
wage or prepare to wage war against 
the other. And no amount of abuse 
in the Moscow press answers their 
logic. 
“* 

Preceded by this claque, Mr. Gro- 
myko spoke before the American-Rus- 
sian Institute, saying that the Soviets 
want atomic warfare forbidden; want 
an international control commission 
to inspect the liquidation of existing 
stocks (in the USA only); want no 
further inspection which cannot be 
reconciled with the sovereignty and 
independence of states; reject the 
American proposal for the interna- 
tional authority; and repeat the posi- 
tion they have taken all along. 

In rejecting “unlimited control,” 
Mr. Gromyko omitted to describe ef- 
ective control. He called for arma- 
ment limitation, but outlined no means 
for stopping war. Armament limita- 
tion has been tried too many times 
between wars to hold forth hope for 
anything except a diminution of 
budgets. What happens if nations 
violate the limitations and have the 
power to vote that they have not 
done so? 
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The Impact of the French Challenge 


OME—Today Western Europe is 
represented by France and Italy, 


latter. 


the first a freer agent than the 
Italy is more important demo- 


graphically—45,000,000 people increasing 
at the rate of half a million a year—and 
for its strategic situation which in the 
new international setup has become para- 
mount. 

In the almost universal struggle be- 
tween the forces of freedom and those of 
tyranny France and Italy form a stra- 
tegic point whose conquest is essential 
to the final victory of either one of the 
contending forces. 

There are repercussions over all of 
Europe created by the first democratic 
Government formed in France since the 
end of the war which excludes the Com- 
munists. The French Socialist Party up 
to a week prior had consistently refused 
to enter any cabinet in which the Com- 
munists were not represented. It is sig- 
nificant that the new French Government 
is piloted by the Socialists. This proves 
that even in continental Europe the alter- 
native to Communism is not necessarily 
a Fascist dictatorship or even a con- 
éervative capitalist regime. 

A France which will resume the leader- 
ship in Continental Europe as a force of 
tiberty, of democracy and of social prog- 
ress will be a formidable spiritual barrier 
against the onslaught of the 
horde. 


Moscow 


6 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


Iraty will be the nation most affected 
by the new French situation. Since the 
French Revolution of 1789 these two 
Latin nations have found their political 
and intellectual life closely intertwined. 
Milan and Turin are no more distant 
from Paris than from Rome, and there 
is a spiritual affinity betwen these two 





Former Premier Nitti 


peoples that cannot be found between 
any other two peoples in Europe. 

The political situation in Italy today 
is a replica of that existing in France 
up to a few months ago. Here we have 


a Communist Party which participates 
in a Government of Socialists and Chris- 
tian Democrats; it has agreed with its 
partners on a common program; on the 
other hand it has concentrated all its 
strength in the nation to sabotage that 
program. Here we have truly democratic 
forces—the new Socialist Party, the Re- 
publicans, the Action Party, and others 
~—who refuse to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment because it is inconsistent, weak, 
and inefficient. But no one has dared to 
propose that a government be formed 
without the Communists. 

There was in Italy a latent fear of 
Communism. Everyone was afraid of 
the possibility of an armed insurrection, 
or at least of serious labor troubles the 
moment the Communists would be ousted 
from the Government. 

The latest French events are changing 
this attitude. 
Let us see what happens in France. Some 
already show a certain impatience and 


Now everyone is saying: 


wish to imitate the French experiment, 
without waiting. The situation is con- 
fused. The parliamentary crisis is per- 
sistent. The financia] and economic im- 
passe makes the situation more tense and 
almost dramatic. The budget has a defi- 
cit of about 600,000,000,000 lire yearly— 
with the danger increasing. Inflation is 
rampant. A dollar is worth from 800 to 
$00 lires on the free market whereas its 


official exchange value is 220 lires. Staple 





Obviously, the issue it not the con- 
trol of atomic weapons but the con- 
trolled prohibition of war itself, as 
the UN Atomic Energy Commission 


stated. If atomic weapons are pro- 
hibited and war breaks out, the pro- 
hibition is certain to be disregarded 
by one or all of the belligerents be- 
fore hostilities are over. The late war 
started without even a formula for 
atomic weapons. Now they quickly 
could be put into production by all 
who know the secret. 

Mr. Gromyko’s reference to the 
fact that poison gas, being prohibited 
by international convention, was not 
used in this war is irrelevant. Poison 
gas could never be decisive for those 
who used it first. Atomic weapons 
might be. Other internationally pro- 
hibited weapons were used by all bel- 
ligerents. There was a “solemn con- 
vention,” for instance against satu- 
ration bombing of cities and civilians, 
But every belligerent violated it. 

a 


One group of Americans agree, 
however, with Mr. Gromyko about the 
sacredness of sovereign rights—the 
DAR. 


SO ren nn Mn man 





Present Premier De Gasperi 


food prices have increased 100 percent 





in less than six months. Worst of all, 
for the next 12 months Italy needs $600,- 
000,000 to buy food and raw materials 
abroad. Who will. lend these $600,000,000 
absolutely essential to keep the pro- 
ductive machinery going and to feed 
Italy’s teeming population? 

Only the United States is in a position 
to help substantially the Italian nation. 
Everyone is aware that Uncle Sam will 
not give a cent to a government of which 
the Communists are an important part. 

Even the Communists know it. Tog- 
liatti the other day wrote a pathetic edi- 
torial in all his papers asking with “a 
moving candor why the USA objects to 
Communist participation to the govern- 
ment. Why does not democratic America 
follow the splendid example of the 
USSR which never has pretended to dic- 
tate a form of government or the compo- 
sition of a cabinet to any foreign nation? 
All this stuff, of course, is written with 
tongue in cheek for the exclusive con- 
sumption of gullible party members. Tog- 
liatti’s article, however, is symptomati¢ 
of the uneasiness of Moscow confronted 
by a possible repetition of the French 
experiment. 

The Italians who have a certain polit- 

(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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HAT is the position, of the Com- 
W  onsnists in Holland? How great 


is their influence? 
Before the Second World War, the 


Communist Party had three members in 
Parliament out of a total of 100 mem- 
bers, and the influence of the Party. was 
very small. There were no Communists 
among the members. of the exeeutive 
committee of the trade unions. or their 
central organization, the NVV. 


The war has considerably altered) this 


situation, im Holland, as in all of West- 
ern Europe. The democratic socialists. in 
Belgium. sueceeded in erecting a firm 
barrier against. the Communists, but 
there, too, the growth of the Communism 
was important (before the war they had: 
nine members: which is increased: now: bo 
twenty-three in the Parliament). In 
Scandinavia, the: percentage of votes: for 
the Communists has risen everywhere 
until its present strength ranges from 
10 to 15- percent. 


The success of the Communists rests 


on a myth: the Russian myth, In: addi- 
- tion, there are these factors explaining 
their increased strength: 


1. Social conditions in Holland are 


» pblll bad 


2. The Socialists form part of the 


Government -and therefore are held 
responsible for many of the things: that 
are wrong in the country. 


By W. Thomason 
New Leader Correspondent in Holland’ 


3% There is a vague anti-American 
mood among the workers: America, to 
them, means capitalism—Russia, means 
security. And this twin-delusion is wide- 
spread. 

4 During the war, understandable ad- 
miration for the Red Army grew. The 
CP, in addition, was energetic in the 
resistance movement. 

The CP now has 43,000 members; the 
Dutch Laber Party membership totals 
115,000. The Communists: received 500,- 
000 votes in the elections for Parliament. 





This: is im the proportion of 11 votes for 
each Party member. As. a sign, the 
circulation of The Truth (Prawda) de- 
clined from. 250)000: to 190,000 during 
the past year, and there is no indication 
that the decline has ceased. The Labor 
Party daily, on the other hand, has 
300000 subscribers and. the largest inde- 
pendent paper supporting Labor has: an 
additional 250,000) readers. 


Characteristically, the CP played a 
deceitful role in the months after the 
war. For strategic purposes, they pre- 
tended that their party had been dis- 
solved. Their work was continued by a 
union of “Friends of The Truth.” This 
maneuver, however, was evident and few 
were deceived. The Communist Party, 
therefore, reappeared in the summer of 
1945 sporting an extreme nationalistic 
program: for fatherland, democracy and 
socialism! The word “Communism” is 
very seldom voiced. In order to increase 
their strength, the CP, during the elec- 
tions of 1946, tried to form a “united 
front” with the Socialists: The Socialists 
won 29 seats in the Parliament, the 
Communists only 10. A coalition gov- 
ernment of Socialists and Catholics was 
formed, and the Communists were rele- 
gated to the role of an opposition party. 


In. line with CP duplicity, they at- 
tempted formation of “front organiza- 
tiens.’”’ They founded a new. trade union, 
the EV€ (the united. trade unions). For 
over a year attempts have beey made to 
arrange a fusion with the NVV, the 
large, central trade union of which the 
leaders are in support of the Labor 
Party. The membership of the EVC is 


approximately one-third of that of the | ; 


NVV—and is declining perceptibly. The 
Labor Party and NVV will continue to 














reject “unity” proposals of the Comma- 
nists. 7 

Communist “front” efforts among the 
youth of the nation have failed as well. 
The ANJV (General Netherlands Youth 
Organization) was founded and at first 
it made some progress, but as the faets 
about its. origin and CP control spread, 
its growth was stunted. The same tale 
of Communist failure is equally true as 
regards organizations of women, reerea- 
tion groups, etc. 

How many “commibuts” are there 
among Socialists—those who. say, “P am 
not a Communist—but...” and whe are 
under the illusion that the Communists 
differ from the Socialists. “only” in. their 
conceptions of demoeracy, and agree, 
otherwise, in their beliefs. about social- 
ism? 

The facts are that one seldom meets 
this iusion. This is demonstrated; for 
example, by the response to the Commu- 
nist overtures for a “united front.” Of 
the 900 local divisions of the Labor 
Party, not one has accepted this invita- 
tion. The general tendency is strongly 
anti-Communist. “Commibuts” are only 
oecasionally found among the left in- 
tellectuals, and sometimes: among Prot- 
estant Christians, who are under the 
fallacious impression that their ethical 


_ principles forbid them to fight the: “left.” 


But they form only @ tiny minority: 








Sound and Dish 





Grand Fugue (Opus 133). by the 
Kroll Quartet should be considered 


Tes recent recordjng of Beethoven’s 


something of a musical event, although 
it has: caused no general rejoicing in the 
marketplace. Grosse Fugue is. not the 
sort of music which wins wide acclaim. 
Grove speaks of it as “a fugue of im- 
mense length and still greater obscurity.” 
The musicians of Beethoven’s day con- 
sidered it unplayable, and as late as 
1940, David Hall insisted that it is “too 
big a work for any four men to tackle 
successfully.” 


For the roeord, the Kroll Quartet has 


By Ralph Toledano 





done a magnificent job: of transcribing 
on. wax @ piece of music which, in earlier 
recordings, defeated. both the Budapest 
and the Lener Quartet. This new per- 
formance gleams: with fine musicianship 
and the kind of. insight which opens up 
the work toe the sympathetic listener. 
From a score which has always. seemed 
hard and forbidding, they have extract- 
ed the basie human struggle which 
Beethoven set down in clashing sounds 
of astonishing contemporaneity. The 
Kroll Quartet performance is aided by 
good recording quality—and this at a 
time when even the major companies 


are guilty of fuzziness of reproduction. 
(Musicraft 73—2 records.) 


* * * 


Much of Mendelssohn’s music is con- 
spicuously absent from the catalogues 
for reasons best known to the record 
companies. The release by RCA-Victor 
of his Reformation Symphony in D 
Minor (No. 5, Opus 107) is a welcome 
step toward a revival of interest. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conducting the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra, performs 
the music with the rich austerity it de- 
serves.’ The Reformation, as a complete 
work, cannot. rival Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony. But it has moments such 
as the introduction of the Dresden Amen 
theme and the second movement Scherzo 
of great color and brilliance, revealing 
the superlative quality of Mendelsohn’s 
orchestration. (RCA- Victor M 1104— 
4 records.) 


In the jazz field, there is a.new Esquire 
All-American Hot Jazz album which 
gathers together the winners of the an- 
nual popularity poll condueted by that 
magazine. As a pot-pourri of styles and 
periods, this: collection takes. a prize: It 
includes. Sugar made by a small band 
supporting Louis. Armstrong; reissues 
of Goodman’s | cried for Yaw and Lionel 
Hampton’s Jivin With Jarvis; » Duke 
Ellington jungle number, Roekabye 
River; and four original sides; Blow Me 
Down, Buckin’ The Blues, Indiana 
Winter, and Indian Summer. Three of 
the new sides suffer from the pernicious 
influenc® of Leonard Feather and the 
out-dated “modernisms” of the new 
school of jazz (sic). Indian Summer, a 
long pensive solo by Coleman Hawkins, 
keeps to a minimum the unfortunate 
chromaticisms which often mar his play- 
ing (RCA-Victor HJ 10—4 records). 








ry HE relatively placid surface of 

| Swedish political life has been 

recently ruffled by two. events. 
In February a commission appointed 
by the Labor Government to investi- 
gate the oil trade returned what 
amounted to a verdict of death on 
the petroleum trusts. A month later 
the Government banned the import of 
all luxury goods: and reimposed the 
rationing of coffee, tea and cocoa. 
Both issues became the center of 
violent anti-socialist articles in the 
conservative: press. 

The restriction of imports is de- 
signed to stop the drain on Sweden’s 
foreign exchange reserves so as to 
conserve them for purchases of es- 
sential’ commodities. The ban will 
be relaxed as soon as practicable. 
Meantime there are ample stocks 
available in the country. 

The demagogic charges of “social- 
ist mismanagement” hurled against 
the Government have no basis in fact. 
A similar development took place in 


Swedish Social Democracy 


By Reginald Spink 


New Leader Correspondent in Scandinavia 


Denmark about a year ago, but the 
Danish Government did nothing. The 
Danish Peasant Party won the elec- 
tions in October, 1945, due to a split 
in the Labor movement engineered 
by the Communists. The Government 
removed controls and there was a 
wild scramble by importers to buy 
everything they could get. The re- 
sult was that a favorable exchange 
balance was transformed into a debt. 
The Government is now unable to 
buy essential commodities because so 
many luxuries were imported. Hence 
it is now forced to. impose more strin- 
gent restrictions than those that it 
removed. The Swedish Government 
seeks to avoid this error. 

The oil commission recommended 
the nationalization of the wholesale 
trade in petroleum and _ gasolene, 
through a public corporation in which 
the State would control at least 51 
percent of the shares, the consumers 
subscribing to the balance. This 
scheme, to be put into effect not later 


than July, 1948, would save the tax- 
payers about $5,000,000 annually, and 
the consumers would benefit by lower 
prices. Retail trade would be carried 
on through private dealers licensed 
by thee Government. 

The report reveals how the inter- 
national petroleum combines divided 
the Swedish market between them- 
selves—Standard Oil, Shell, Gulf, and 






Texaco. Priee bids were made to fit 
previously arranged quotas; 

Two of the five members of the 
commission favor development of the 
cooperative oil trading organizations 
into competitors of the trusts rather 
than nationalization. The Swedish 


cooperative movement entered the 
oil business in 1926, through a coep- 
erative association of motorcar own- 
ers. It expanded in 1945 to set up 


sumers known as OK. The OK 
handles 10 percent of all oil and gaso- 
line marketed in Sweden. 


to tread the path to social democracy. 
A bill to provide compulsory health 
insurance for all has passed the Riks- 
dag, The sum payable to an ill per- 
son. will be 3.50 kroner daily (nearly 
one dollar). This does not supersede 
existing voluntary insurance schemes 
but will give a minimum toall. Besides 
free medical care, every citizen will 
enjoy hospitalization free and other 
services. He will contribute 18 kron- 
er yearly. Free choice of doetors is 
allowed. The act goes into force on 
July 1, 1950. 


is expected shortly. For each child a 
family will get 260 kroner a year. 





national association of oil con- 


The Swedish Government continues 


& bill to provide family allowances 
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Fireworks in the Far East 


found her colonial empire heir to 

social violence and revolution, fol- 
Jowing a pattern that has involved al- 
most every colonial outpost of the leading 
European colonizers; and Indo-China 
represents only an unfinished segment of 
the entire Far East road from serfdom 
toward freedom. But freedom is not al- 
ways a matter of civil war and murder, 
particularly when the mentors of liberty 
are Communist-led or inspired. Where 
the path leads or will lead can best ‘be 
mirrored against the background of re- 
cent history. 


GS teana er the war’s end France 


It used to be the magnificient hoast of 
France that in the late 19th century, 
Tonkin, where the Viet Minh has its cur- 
rent, unofficial power, was taken and 





@ Indo-China, which is about one 
and one-third times the size of 
France—i. e., 285,000 square miles— 
has a population of about 23,000,000. 
The French established control over 
Indo-China during the second half 
of the 19th century. Until Japan 
gained an economic stranglehold over 
Indo-China, the colony was regarded 
as economically subsidiary to the 
metropolis, France. French capital- 
investment was concerned exclusive- 
ly with the production of raw mate- 
rials in industry and agriculture. 
Rival industries were deliberately 
discouraged. The result, many ob- 
servers contend, is that the great 
majority of the Indo-Chinese people 
have remained in extreme poverty, 
dependent on rice and local handi- 
crafts. 











held by 188 French soldiers. Seventy 
years later, 100,000 marines, foreign 
legionnaires, reservists and regular army 
are finding it too difficult a job. And the 
fact that France contemplates sending 
another 40,000 soldiers must refract only 
ioo keenly the current picture of her lost 
power in Indo-China. 

Cochin China, recently an absolute 
monarchy, is now ruled by a dual set-up 
composed of natives and French adminis- 
trators. Hanoi, as well as all of Tonkin, 
is an armed camp, with the Viet Minh 
(Communists) working the weapons of 
murder, terror and political blackmail. 
Cambodia, in southern Indo-China, is 
comparatively peaceful; but like the rest 
of the five provinces, it is in a state of 
tension, awaiting the fireworks which 
have exploded in the other provinces. 
Until recently Cambodia had an over-all 
monarch, Norodom Sihanouk, who now 


France, Viet Minh and Indo China | 








By Harry Roskolenko 


Roving Foreign Correspondent of The New Leader 


has only the vagaries of his trained 
dancing girls to solace his lost political 
future. The other provinces, like Laos 
and Annam, are in the middle of the 
social and political fire. And lastly, 
Saigon, the heart of Fiench rule in 
Cochin China, looks more like the interim 
between battles than a quiet looking 
petite French town, despite the buxom 
wenches in uniform sitting at the side- 
walk eafes. With them are troops armed 
with machine guns—an almost necessary 
weapon of French culture, today. 

The “interim between treaties has al- 
ways had an ugly outcome—mass 
slaughter, mostly of Annamites friendly 
to thé French, as well as civilian Eu- 
ropeans and soldiers. Not oddly, Japanese 
soldiers and officers fight on the side of 
Viet Minh, In the French ranks can be 
found Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, as well 
as former German POW’s, who elected 
the French Legion rather than stay in 
prison camps or to return to a hungry 
Germany. Fascists fight alongside of 
democrats. In both camps the element 
of ideology is a weapon which is. rather 
convincing as well as confusing. 

The French sum up the political situa- 
tion in the following way. When Japan 
capitulated, the Potsdam Conference di- 
vided Indo-China into several sections, 
thus forcing France to deal with China 
and the British, both with common inter- 
ests on the borders of Indo-China. The 
British, first by bayonets, then by good- 
will neutrality, managed to hand over 
Indo-China to France, helping to police 
the provinces when the Japanese quit. 
China, somewhat reluctantly, waited until 
the Chungking Treaty of Feb. 28, 1946, 
which gave special migration concessions 
to the Chinese; they then ceased their 
unconscious aid to Viet Minh. On March 
6, 1946, France signed an agreement with 
Viet Minh—the substance, a free-state 
within an Indo-Chinese Federation, with 
self-autonomy for Tonkin. Then two 
problems emerged: Cochin-China, still a 
French colony, and Annam and Tonkin— 
both former Prench protectorates. Viet 
Minh immediately launched a press cam- 
paign against the agreement, despite the 
fact that the Communist leader, Ho Chi 
Minh, had signed it. The heads of many 
village headsmen rolled, with Viet Minh 
swinging the Communist axe—even 
against former members or friends. Each 
province had its bloodbath, its execution- 
ers and its death lists. 


* * * 


Ox June 1, 1946, the Republie of 
Cochin-China was born. Viet Minh ac- 
cused the French of violating the 
March 6th agreement. The French an- 





Nationalist Stopped in Bid for Escape by French Soldier 








A Judo Grip Causes Alleged Sniper to Shriek in Agony 


swered that the new government was not 
a violation, that it was only a provisional! 
government. Like the pompous Dalat 
Conference of April 13th, which was to 
decide the nature of the projected Indo- 
Chinese Federation, the conference in 
France held in July, 1946, despite the 
help Viet Minh received from French 
Communists, was also a failure. Never- 
theless, the outcome, agreed upon private- 
ly after the failure of the conference, 
the Modus Vivendi, offered Viet Nam 
(Viet Minh government in Tonkin) the 
same rights that all Frenchmen hold in 
all French lands—citizenship. 

The entire framework of the Modus 
Vivendi followed the idea of an Indo- 
Chinese Federation, an admixture of 
former French protectorates merging 
into one mutual benefit association. When 
Communist Ho Chi Minh returned from 
France after signing the Modus Vivendi, 
an immediate campaign against it was 
Jaunched. The common military com- 
mission, formed to work out common 
solutions, could not reach a conclusion. 
Viet Minh used it for propaganda. Then 
came the first blow within this cycle, the 
clash at Haiphong, the harbor of Tonkin. 
The French claim that on Dec. 6th, 1946, 
Viet Minh beheaded or killed 296 An- 
namites and 8 Europeans, and they offer 
photographs as proof. A second incident 
occured at Langson. French troops at- 
tempting to search a former Japanese 
charnel house were attacked by Viet 
Minh troops. With ten&ion increasing, 
Viet Minh cut the road between Hanoi 
and Haiphong and encircled the capital, 
cutting off all but plane communication. 
They also built barricades and anti-tank 
pits. The French allege they attempted 
to survey the situation calmly and sent 
M. Moutet, French Overseas Territory 
Minister, to parley with the Viet Nam 
Government. But at 2 PM on Dec. 19th, 
the French claim they were aitackéd at 
Hanoi, in isolated outposts of Tonkin and 
Annam—and this was the last breach. 

What Viet Minh hoped to gain by this 
sudden attack seems even debatable in 
French Government circles. Some sus- 
pect that the Viet Nam Government was 
subject to an internal crisis and needed 
an issue to exploit, hoping that the 
French Communists would support it 
fully and bring about intervention. Ho 
Chi Minh’s own action is under suspicion. 
He is an old hand at revolution, but he is 
not, say the French, a putschist. They 
suspect that he was a prisoner of his 
own central committee, staffed by Com- 
munist extremists. 

Premier Ramadier recently said that 
the French would not yield to force and 
would continue to negotiate if they could 
find Viet Namese “we can speak to with 
reason.” The new High Commissioner, 
M. Bollaert, who arrived last week (he 


was a former POW at Dachau, he told 
me) has inherited the same difficulty— 
with whom is he to deal? Is there a 
responsible member of Viet Minh and/or 
Viet Nam? 

In the provinces of Tonkin, Annam and 
Cochin-China, the majority of peasants 
want some orderly process and are await- 
ing the formation of democratic political 
parties. The main goal, insist the French, 
is independence within the framework of 
a French Union, a union of the three 
provinces—and local autonomy. How 
new parties will be formed, it is difficult 
to imagine, as Viet Minh has dispersed 
or killed off afl the leaders of the 
opposition. 

The former emperor, Bao Dai, recently 
at Hong Kong, may be recalled by 
monarchist elements, either to assume 
his old role or to mediate and take over 
the presidency of a national government, 
But this is likely the worst thing that 
can happen and it will certainly not bring 
peace to Indo China. Since he has dis- 
appeared (2?) the problem may be re- 
solved. 


* * . 


Avorner view is held by Cochin- 
China President, Le Van Hoach; it differs 
mostly in emphasis and interpretation 
rather than in salient facts. An eye- 





@ Rice is both the staple food and 
the chief export in Indo-China, ac- 
counting for 40 to 50 percent of the 
total exports. Rubber is second with 
27 pereent of exports and six per- 
cent of total world production. In 
1941, the League for Independence 
of Indo-China was established. In 
March, 1945, Japan declared Indo- 
China “independent.” In September, 
after the fall of Japan, the Emperor 
of Annam was deposed by the Na- 
tionalist Party and the Republic of 
Viet-Nam proclaimed. In September, 
1945, French and British troops went 
into action against the Annamese. 
France declared for a “French Union” 
of all her colonies including Viet- 
Nam—dominion status within the 
commonwealth. 











specialist before politics called him, 
President Le Van Hoach views the cur- 
rent fight for power as a pure Moscow 
matter. He repeated in part the views 
of the French foreign office, insisting 
that though Viet Minh spoke of a Fed- 
eration and a Union, they wanted the 
Federation under their own auspices and 
under their own dictation. Cochin-China, 
he said, would remain an independent 
state, but under French protection. Like 


(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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summer, you have written a consid- 
erable number of articles in maga- 
yines and newspapers both in England 
and in the United States, in which you 
have summarized your impressions and 
drawn conclusions for the foreign poli- 
icies of both countries. The only aim of 
Soviet policy, you say, is peace and the 
* yeconstruction of 
socialist Russia. 
Stalin’s demands 
and desires in in- 
ternational rela- 
tions are, accord- 
ing to you, on the 
same level as 
those of Britain 
and the USA; 
they can be met 
ae halfway and a 
Dallin beneficent eom- 
promise can be 
effected. The United States, on the other 
hand, is militant and aggressive in her 
policy toward Russia, and that is why 
every nation — particularly England — 
must dissociate herself from America. 
Stalin, you say further, is no dictator 
at all; he has to reckon with the freely 
expressed opinions of his colleagues in 
the leadership of the Communist Party. 
Stalin avers, you say, that non-Commu- 
nist ways to Socialism, such as those 
practiced by your Labor Party, are pos- 
sible, and that the Soviet way is not the 
only road to a better future. 

From these impressions you have 
drawn conclusions clearly formulated in 
a series of articles aimed obviously 
against the foreign policy of Ernest 
Bevin and Clement Attlee. The last one 
in the Glasgow Forward entitled, We 
Must Be More Independent of America 
summarizes your foreign-political pro- 


S sis your return from Moscow last 





gram. 
* * - 


You don’t want to be compelled to 
make a choice “between socialist Rus- 
sia and capitalist America”; you prefer 
not to be a party to either coalition. And 
it is precisely this conclusion of yours 
that surprises us. You are a Socialist, 
Mr. Laski, a left-wing Socialist. If the 
issue is really between capitalist America 
and socialist Russia, is not the choice for 
you both easy and compelling? If Rus- 
sia is peaceful and the United States 
bellicose—why do you hesitate and limit 
your desires to “independence” from both 
contending giants? Why do you not 
advocate a hard-and-fast Soviet-British 
alliance against the United States? 

You are reluctant for two reasons: 
First, you feel that your definition of 
the Soviet policy as “peaceful” and the 
American as “militant” is somehow in- 
correct. Second, the issue today in the 
tuternational field is not between social- 
ism and capitalism but between the in- 
dependence of nations and their sub- 
jugation to a great power. Since Hitler’s 
attack on Poland and his, as well as his 
allies’. spectacular conquests of a dozen 
nations, national independence has _ be- 
come the great issue of our time. Na- 
tional independence means neither social- 
ism nor even the full scope of democracy. 
But it is the political oxygen which the 
tormented peoples need to breathe before 
they can give shape to their economic 
and political aspirations. 

The war is over, yet this issue remains 
uppermost in all international discus- 
sions. Old problems, like the Sudeten- 
Jand and Danzig and the Polish Corridor, 
are forgotten and buried; but new issues 
of the same species are inflaming the 
political world and poisoning the postwar 
atmosphere: Trieste, Azerbaijan, Korea, 
and along with them, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria. 

This is the issue today—free peoples 
or enslaved nations? You, Mr. Laski, 
sense that this problem is the real one. 
And you know that in this respect the 
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record of “socialist Russia” under Stalin 
is worse than that of “capitalist Amer- 


ica” under Roosevelt and Truman. This 


is why you cannot put all your hopes on 
what you call Socialist Russia. 
* * *” 


You vaguely sense it—but you evade 
reasoning it out. Your notion of Stalin’s 
aims in foreign affairs seems superficial 
and simple to the point of appearing 





HAROLD LASKI 
"The Issue Today—Free Peoples 
or Enslaved Nations?" 


naive. “I don’t believe,” you write, “that 
Russia is expansionist; its preoccupa- 
tion remains the search for international 
security.” Stalin’s aim is still, according 
to you, “socialism in one country,” and 
for Stalin Communism is no export com- 
modity. It would be difficult to fit more 
mistakes into fewer words, 

What is security, Mr. Laski? And 
what does security mean to Stalin? You 
use so ambigious a term that any po- 
litical conclusion can _ justifiably be 
drawn from this apparently legitimate 
pursuit of every government. There is a 
wide range of difference between sec- 
urity obtained through a mere correc- 
tion of a strategic borderline and the 
creation of a huge “sphere of influence,” 
extending a thousand miles from one’s 
own frontiers. There is a great differ- 
ence between the legitimate demilitariza- 
tion of a former enemy and the in- 
corporation of his land into a new mili- 
tary-industrial organism. For the sake 
of security, Tsars, Kaisers, and emperors 
have annexed foreign territories; not 
always did they thus gain security; 
often nations have been ruined precisely 
because of such a policy of “security.” 
What is Stalin’s security, anvhow? 

While Stalin’s admirers abroad write 
and talk so much about legitimate sec- 
urity as the only purpose of Stalin’s 
“friendly governments” imported into 
and installed in Eastern Europe and the 
Far East, Stalin hiniself—we must ad- 
mit this—towers high above his apol- 
ogists. Russian history as well as Lenin’s 
heritage have taught him how precarious 
and often, futile must be any attempt 
at security by simple conquest, annexa- 
tion, and installation of puppet govern- 
ments: To Stalin only the rapid social 
transfiguration of the adjoining nations, 
generally along Soviet lines and a strong 
and terroristic rule by a resolute minor- 
ity tied up with Moscow, can furnish 


the Soviet Union with the wanted degree 
of security. The “sovietization” of other 
nations is the sine qua non of security. 
But it is not all of it. 

“Can the Soviet Union,” Stalin asks, 


‘“regard itself as fully secure against 


the danger of a military invasion?” His 
Soviet Union lives in a “system of states” 
Soviet Union lives in a ‘system of states” 
and not on an island, “we say openly 
and honestly that the victory of social- 
ism in our country is not yet complete.” 
So long as non-Communist states do 
exist, complete security cannot be 
achieved. The only way to obtain it is 
to transform the outer world into the 
Soviet brand of “socialism.” “This prob- 
lem remains to be solved,” Stalin says. 
“It can be solved only by uniting the 
serious efforts of the international pro- 
letariat | Communist Parties] with 
the still more serious efforts of the entire 
Soviet people.” 

This is Stalin’s answer to security as 
well as expansionism. According to him, 
security ot' the USSR can be achieved 
only through the expansion of the Soviet 
system. Your contention, Mr. Laski, is 
that Stalin wants security but not ex- 
pansion. How mistaken you are! Sec- 
writy to Stalin means expansion; and as 
extensive an expansion as possible with- 
out the visk of a premature war. This is 
the way Stalin’s “nationalism” merges 
with his “internationalism.” To him 
secufity is proportional to the extent of 
world-wide “sovietization.” 

ak * * 


Satin holds on tenaciously to every 
area and every nation which comes 
under his control. In his own “sphere,” 
’ has been made 
in Yugoslavia and Poland. Soon they 
will be ripe for incorporation into the 
elastic Soviet Union as its seventeenth 
and eighteenth Union Republics. The 
appropriate moment will come when the 
West is busy elsewhere, or if Britain, 
arek si pees hy ane my 


the greatest “progress’ 








MOLOTOV 
Front Office Man for Stalin, Czar 
of the USSR and the International 
Russias of the Mind 


following your formula, turns her back 
on America, 

In Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, 
the transformation proceeds more slow- 
ly. While you assert that the Soviet 
Government is not expansionist, the 
campaign of arrests and deportations 
recently begun in these countries is an 
integral part of.the process of ‘deepen- 
ing” the sovietization, or “vertical ex- 
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pansion.” It won’t be long until a 
similar process is attempted in Czecho- 
slovakia. What is more important: to 
security, in Stalin’s sense of the word, 
there are no geographical limits; th® 
only limits are those of power politics, 
This is why he forcefully knocks at the 
door of Western Germany, of the west- 
ern zones of Austria, of Trieste and 
Northern Italy, and of Southern Korea, 
About the time the Scottish Forward 
printed your article, a great Chinese 
territory in Inner Mongolia was added 
to the list of Soviet dependencies. 


You still write and reiterate Stalin's 
formula about “socialism in one coune 
iry.” How obsolete it is! I doubt that 
you heard it once on your tour in Mose 
cow—not from the Communist leaders 
if they were frank with you. Since the 
days of September, 1939, when the Red 
Army began its drive to the west, this 
formula has been as dead as a doornail, 
With Communist-dominated regimes in 
a wide number of countries and after 
their speedy adjustment to the Soviet 
pattern, it is simply absurd to speak of 
socialism in one country, as the main 
idea of Stalin’s policies. 


Communism is by its very nature exe 
pansionist. Non-expanding Communisitt 
is a contradiction in terms—it is wooden 
iron, cold fire. Future historians, aftet 
centuries have passed, may have to res 
construct from fragmentary facts the 
character of Bolshevism. But our gen¢ 
eration has the dubious privilege of oba 
serving Communism in action, and wé 
have all the documents and facts. How 
you, Mr. Laski, can fail to analyze this 
phenomenon scientifically is a mystery. 
Instead of a careful study of three 
decades of Communism in theory and 
action, you seem to rely rather on brief 
talks with the top leaders of the Soviet 
Union and the Comintern—men whe 
cannot afford to be frank with you, whé 
despise you as a “reformist” and dee 
nounce your party and its leaders af 
“anti-Soviet,” who would be happy to 
purge you as they purged thousands of 
men who dared to oppose Stalin, as they 
purged Erlich and Alter and other left 
wing Socialists. Can you be so naive af 
to believe that they will tell you the 
truth? To them, you are as much an 
enemy as Winston Churchill—but they 


are using you. 


Nor should any credence be given t@ 
the effusions of hired propagandists 
such as Zaslavsky, Ehrenburg, Tarle 
Writing to order, they contradict todag 
what they said yesterday. Their pre 
fession is lying to the “capitalist” world, 
including socialist Britain. Despite @ 
multitude of changes in tactics and 
propaganda, there is a constant element 
in Communism which is a negation of 
the democratic Socialism in which you 
proless to believe. 


For this emasculated “Communism™ 
of yours, this complacent fantasy of 
happy cooperation between totalitariane 
ism and democracy, Stalin has only 


contempt. Whom do your distortions 
” 


serve? That will be the subject of an» 
other open letter. 


(To be concluded next week) 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
UNION BANS CPers 


The triennial convention of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, by 
unanmous vote, approved a resolution 
barring Communists from membership. 

Under a change in the brotherhood’s 
by-laws, called for in the resolution, no 
Communist would be admitted to mem- 
bership and any member of the Com- 
munist Party would be expelled upon 
trial-and-conviction by the union of such 


affiliation. 
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Reviewed by EDWARD FIESS 


A STUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnold J. Toynbee. (Abridgment of vols. I-VI. By 
D. C. Somervell.) New York: Oxford University Press. 617 pages. $5.00. 


deliver a series of lectures. At the same time there appears a one-volume abridg- 


Taw distinguished. British historian Arnold J. Toynbee is now in this country to 


ment of the first six volumes of A Study of, History (the most modest title a 


great work ever bore), which he hopes to complete in three more volumnes. These two 
events. will make Mr. Toynbee’s work more widely discussed than ever. 

Although the original six volumes total some 3,000 pages, the vastness of the work 
is one of energy, conception, imagination, and originality rather than of mere length. 
Rejecting the usual organization of history by nations or periods, Toynbee boldly takes 


as his province the twenty-one civili- 
zations (twenty-six if the abortive and 
arrested ones are included) that have 
appeared in six thousand years of history 
and, ranging freely in space and time, 
analyzes and compares their careers 
with an intellectual power nothing less 
than astounding. 

By cutting down 3,000 pages to less 
than 600, D. C. Somervell has achieved 
the impossible. By retaining the more 
important tables, adding occasional ex- 
planatory materials, translating passages 
quoted from foreign languages, supply- 
ing a masterly 23-page reference sum- 
mary of the general theory, and having 
the author revise the whole, he has made 
the wealth of a most diffieult original 
text available to the ordinary reader. 
If it seems ungrateful to add that an 
eccasional map or two would have been 
a welcome convenience, it must be added 
that an undoubted authenticity is gained 
by our having a one-volume addition 
that uses very few phrases and sentences 
not in the source. 

This one-volume edition reminds us of 
a carefully constructed museum model 
of a cathedral; it is cabinet-work repre- 
senting architecture. If one- fifth of the 
length leaves us with about one-tenth of 
the cumulative force and one-tenth of 
the literary range, even so it is a tribute 
to both author and editor that enough 
remains to make this book one of the 
publishing events of the decade. “Though 
much is taken, much abides.” 

[t would be presumptuous to attempt 
to summarize Mr. Toynbee’s gpneral 
thesis in five hundred words or five 
thousand, for this abridged edition itself 
is mainly a summary with many excep- 
tions, modifications, analogues, examples, 
and illustrations omitted: Yet the reader 
ean get some notion of its general out- 
lines from the fact that all civilizations 
which run their full course from birth 
‘to extinetion are shown to pass through 
stages like those of the Hellenic, or 
Graeeco,Roman, Civilization. 


* * . 


Heitenic culture first arose along 
the Greek coast around 1000 B.C. At 
about that time the men living in these 
areas saved themselves from barbarism 
by responding successfully to the physi- 
eal challenge (1 shall italicize the special 
terms repeatedly used) of rocky, barren 
land on the one hand and the social 
challenge of a disintegrating Minoan or 
Cretan culture on the other. Their very 
suceess in meeting these challenges led 
to the new ones of overpopulation and 
social disorder, to which they responded 
by colonization, commerce, and the city- 
state. But their idolization of the eity- 
state, a loss of creativity, and other 
eauses precipitated a time of troubles 
that lasted from 431 to 31 B.C. Thus, 
it will be seen that this period of unrest 
began at the time of Greege’s glory, and 
the resulting wars commencing with the 
Peloponnesian finally brought about the 
imposition of a wniversal peace by a 
universal state, the Roman Empire cre- 
ated by those who had absorbed Greek 
eulture. 

The Peloponnesian War, then, marked 
the breakdown (a special term with a 


ja 





very special sense) of a society that 
passed through the process of disintegra- 
tion with oceasional interludes ealled 
rallies until its end in 378 A.D. At that 
time the external proletariat, the bar- 
barians with whom the Romans had been 
warring, pressed down on the capital 
and were able to overturn the civilization 
because its weak dominant minority had 
lost contact with the internal proletariat, 
those who were “im the society but not 
of it.” -These barbarian incursions pro- 
duced a peviod called a Vélkerwande- 
rung, in which tribes roamed restlessly 
over Europe until slowly a nascent Chris- 
tian Church imposed some order on the 
fragments of the Roman Empire. Thus 
the Church split up into the Western 
Civilization, which is our own, and the 
Orthodox Christian (Main Body), of 
which Russian society from the tenth 
century onward is ‘taken to be an 
offshoot. 

This vast investigation may be likened 
to the inquiry of a scholar surveying 
the Faust legends which at one time 
circulated over Europe... Just as the 
scholar finds innumerable difficulties and 
discrepancies within a oyer-all . pattern 
that is roughly the same, so Mr. Toynbee 
discovers that his twenty-one full-grown 
civilizations follow almost the same plot. 
In one instance, a certain stage may be 
reduced to a flash or expanded to an 
age; in another, phases and mechanisms 
may be telescoped; in a third, various 
elements may be lacking. But these are 
twenty-one versions of one plot with one 
moral: Keep a vision of the eternal City 
of God before you and do not idolize the 
passing institutions of certain times and 
places. 


” « * 


Wrat general conclusions does the 
historian draw for us in the twentieth 
century? One of the most fruitful is 
the theory of challenge-and-response. 
Civilizations, although neither like ma- 
chines nor organisms in the manner of 
Spengler, come to birth, grow, and con- 
tinue growing only by responding in new 
ways to new challenges. Again and again 
we see civilizations and groups within 
them falling into defeat because they 
have chosen to go backward in time, to 
pursue utopia, to worship. passing phases. 
to rely on the sword, or otherwise to 
adopt a means that had once been suc- 
cessful. This moral, at least, Mr. Toyn- 
bee documents with an awesome erudi- 
tion and drives home with a. terrible, 
relentless logic. 

So far, it seems that his conclusion 
will be that of faith. But a reader less 
theologically inclined may transpose his 
thesis into more naturalistic terms with- 





out impairing its validity or its essen- 
tially religious character. 

What particular conclusions and specu- 
lations does Mr. Toynbee offer us? On 
Russia he has altered his views slightly. 
From the tentative suggestion (in Volk 
IIf, 1934, of the original) that Russia 
may mellow, re-enter Western society, 
and help to recast it, he has arrived at 
the speculation that Russia may create 
a totalitarian world but only if the West 
erumbles internally. The Soviet regime 
is a continuation of czarism by other 
means, an adaptation of Peter the 
Great’s ruthlessness. Marx’s official fol- 
lowers betrayed the Judaeo-Christian 
ethic from which Marxism drew much of 
its strength and truth; the non-Commu- 
nist type of socialism may be one of 
the ways in which life will return to 
Christianity. In the rebirth of this basic 
Christianity not wholly embodied in any 
present creed, yet offering itself as chief 
remedy for our social ills, the American 
Negro may play the role of @ spiritual 
vanguard. Right now we are riddl:d 
with the disease of nationalism; we hve 
repled morality with Shintoism. 


* *” x 


O:» this huge work surprisingly few 
criticisms of fact have been made. Yet 
no reader can fail to find points of dis: 
agreement with methods and interpreta- 
tions. I should mention, among others, 
Mr. Toynbee’s persistent identification 
of seientific method with mere tech- 
nology, his overemphasis on past eivili- 
zations, and his equating of some widely 
different societies. 

On the other hand, few will deny, that 
we need a historian who can be boldly 
universal, allowing due attention to non- 
Western groups, who can show numerous 
insights in great things and small, who 
can transcend all nationalisms including 
his own. who will reason from value- 
judgments instead of shrugging them 
off, and who will repeatedly and elo- 
quently insist, as the cramped specialist 
never does, that dead cultures and living 
ones are of immense importance. in what 
we do right here and now, as groups 
and as individual men and women. Mr. 
Toynbee rejects ingeniously cyclic, mor- 
bidly pessimistic, and comfortably opti- 
mistic theories; instead of seeking me- 
chanically superimposed solutions like 
Spengler’s, he has attempted to be 
honestly empirical. One of his most im- 
portant criteria is that of “self-determi- 
nation,” by which he means what phi- 
losophers have called the realization by 
the individual of his finest and fullest 
potentialities. ‘ 

The prose of the original is a scholar’s 
prose in the best sense. It is also the 
language of an artist, leisurely and even 
digressive within its grand framework. 
Comparisons of Mr. Toynbee’s work with 
that of St. Augustine, Vico, Henry 
Adams, and Spengler have been made 
on intellectual grounds. Likewise, as 
literature, A Study of History has, I 
feel, every chance of ranking with Gib- 
bon’'s) Decline and Fall. Although the 
work has the defects of its qualities, it 
also possesses the organization, elo- 
quence, and penetration, the epic sweep 
and grandeur, and the unity of style and 
subject-matter that make it art. 


* * » 


I SHALL mereiy suggest the further 
belief that A Study of History is the 
twentieth-century prose equivalent of 
Milton’s verse-epic of Paradise Lost. The 
kind of massive learning that Milton had 
has been displaced in this century from 
belles-lettres to other fields; history and 
philosophy are the two main areas that 
still give scope to the scholarship and 
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literary genius of a Milton. Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s unusually long sentences often have 
a music and cadenee all their own; his 
wide quotation of literature and his 
reference to varied myths bind the im- 
aginative humanities into the exact 
methods of historical scholarship; the 
pervasive use of metaphor, simile, and 
analogy, of freighted Biblical and classi- 
cal allusions, gives a poetic cast to the 
whole. . 

This interpretation of history is re- 
quired reading for scholarly’ liberals, 
progressives, and all people interested in 
social change, as who is not? It frées 
us from the provincialism that threatens 
us even despite our “one world’ talk, 
This survey of civilizations dead, dying, 
somnambulistic, or tottering, stretches 
the mind in a time when the mind needs 
stretching. The reader of A Study of 
History in either six volumes or one will 
never be the same man he was before, 
The deaths of civilizations and the re- 
lapses inte barbarism no longer seem so 
quaintly academic as in 1984. Rejecting 
determinism, Mr. Toynbee speculates oa 
the answer to the question that we have 
all asked ourselves: 

Can we at all foresee the outcome of 
the second and still more violent bout of 
warfare inte which our Western World 
has fallen in consequence of the spiritual 
inadequacy of its eighteenth-century en- 
lightenment? If we are to try to look 
into our future, we may begin by re 
minding ourselves that, though all the 
other civilizations whose history is. known 
te us may be either dead or dying, a 
civilizatiom is not like an animal organ- 
ism, condemned by an inexorable desting 
to die after traversing a predetermined 
life-curve. Even if all other civilizations 
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that have come into existence so. far were 
to prove in fact to have followed this 
path, there is no known law of historical 
determinism that compels us to leap out 
of the intolerable frying-pan of our time 
of troubles into the slow and steady fire 
of a universal state where we shall in 
due course be reduced to. dust and ashes. 


ee 


Song of the Young Jew 


If you will take me to the undiminished 

land 

Betrayed between the marginal dim- 
nesses of day; 

And teach me holes by rote, by heart 
the stake: 

The bound, the motive and bravura of 
my grave: 

If vou will ery though indistinct the 
Name 

T stuttered and yet could not fail; if you 

Among your children shuttered, cry 
from fantasy 

To fantasy | shall be born, a native trust, 

A rouged. articulate tree, up-thrust 
unless 

The final plea of madness, my finicky 
assent 

(Dear heart. angelic fathers, ghosts of 
danined , 

Improbable martyrs, all dominions of 
the sheerest air, 

Be sheer jor me against apostacy!)— 

Delay. 

Leslie A. Fiedler. 
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| From the Naturalistic to the Symbolic 


Reviewed by BERNARD MALAMUD 
UNDER THE VOLCANO. By Malcolm Lowry. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 


NDER THE VOLCANO is a magnificently-written, original novel with ‘an 
Achilles heel, a superior accomplishment embodying an important lack. The 
story, descending in levels from the naturalistic to the symbolig, concerns the 

events of the last day—“Day of the Dead”—in Geoffrey Firmin’s life, the drunken ex- 
British Consul in Quauhnahuac, Mexico (the primal garden, “in the heart”), who is 
trapped in The Evil: psychological, historical, ontological; and those who would save 
him had they: grace: Yvonne, his recently-returned, divorced wife, representing a 
trinity—fruitlessness (betrayer of all her lovers), saved-on-earth possibility (dreamer 


of the house in the woods), and failing 
that, the realm of light; and his half- 
brother Hugh, guilty because unable to 


. initiate political action “they are fight- 


ing on the Ebro,” and because guilty, 
the betrayer, whose existence alone 
eauses the Consul’s death at the hands 
of Hugh’s chosen enemies. In their self- 


_.escapeless, circular wandering from place 
, to place on that day of the festivities for 
, the living dead, beginning and ending 
_with the Consul in a bar without the 


other two, through the “inferno’”—city 


,and neighboring town—with Popocate- 
_ petl and Ixtaccihuatl, spouting voleanbdes, 





and the abysmal barranca that clefts 
the earth, and more — signs, portents, 
symbols—thundering horses, pariah dogs, 
the theme is revealed: lostness in stasis, 
yet absurd aspiration, “the battle for 
the survival of human consciousness.” 


It is a noble theme in an impanelled 
story, objectively told, though there are 
wide areas of poignance in the book: the 
irrevocable lostness of the past and un- 
attainability of the future invoked 
through the Consul’s reading of Yvonne’s 
old letters in the final cantina, counter- 


pointing death inevitably crowding in on 
him, like revelation to Oedipus, and also 
when he bends low and speaks gently to 
the pariah dog, and when Yvonne, in the 
street, releases the captive bird from the 
cage and it brushes up through the trees 
into the night. Lowry works it above 
and below, naturalistically in his best 
scenes, such as the sad and brutal last 
chapter, where action compels him to 
economy; and dialogue is concise, hard, 
personal, the whole strictly disciplined; 
and symbolically, in juxtapositions of 
outer object with universal association 
and the Consul’s interior monologue, a 
mind whipped into a centripetal blaze of 
brilliance — an amazing performance — 
churning Mexican landscape and the 
vast surface of the preconscious. All 
stops open, the words shoot out in color- 
ful, poetic bloops, erudition, incisive 
thought, achieving a wide range of 
variety, shading, more like painting than 
music, though there is that too, mostly 
in change of pitch, soft rain suddenly, 
but there could be more silences. 

A lack is central: not enough essential 





because too much circumstantial. There 
have been comparisons to Joyce (no fault 
of Lowry’s) but the reading of a single 
page of Ulysses makes clear the great 
weakness of Lowry’s book: its people are 
cerebrated into incompleteness — even 
thought should call for humanness. The 
terrible logic of the contrivance does it; 
if they are dying so should their sex be, 
but it is unnatural to exclude almost all 
of it trom the mind, to subtilize it so in 
all of them. And symbols are too often 
shot in rootless, too narrow to contain 
the reverberations of the mind. Lowry 
seems to know as many nouns as anyone 
writing in the English language today 
and he overburdens imagination to in- 
clude them here. Naturally he selected, 
but overelaborately, too indulgent to 
easy recall’ and reference, with clutter- 
ing the result, hence dispersion of 
humanness. 

Despite this I respect Malcolm Lowry 
for having done so much more than 
many good writers can do, and for his 
high seriousness and unfailing “integrity 
at a time of decline in literary values 
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Reviewed by KURT LIST 
THE MUSIC OF TCHAIKOVSKY. Gerald Abraham, editor. New York: W. W. 


Norton & Co. 277 pages. $3.75. 


conceptions of both musicians and music lovers that it is a giant undertaking to 


I T has been the melancholy fate of Tschaikovsky to be so smeared over by the mis- 


appraise him as a composer. In Europe it is stylish among musicians to play 
Tschaikovsky for audiences who are something less than alert. In the United States 
Tehaikovskky goes both as a fully laurelled genius and the slickest tune-smith in Tin 
Pan Alley. His position in Russia is strangest of all. For although he is two-thirds 


canonized in Moscow, and few of Russia’s 
present-day composers have advanced 
texturally beyond his music, he violates 
the most rigidly enforced laws in the 
commissars’ handbook. Native folk ma- 
terial is no more than a condiment to 
Tchaikovsky; moreover, his music never 
opens windows to good, solid “realism.” 
Spiritually he was annealled to the new 
forbidden cultural line of the West; the 
romantic salon was his metier; the sym- 
phonic structure simply the most con- 
venient vehicle for his chronicles of 
despair. His symphonies bear no rela- 
tion whatsoever to.the rigid, wholly 
measurable symphonies required of Rus- 
sian composers today. : 


Only in England is Tchaikovsky viewed 
with consistent sanity. So it is in no 
sense extraordinary that the most ade- 
quate evaluation of his music thus far 
should come from The Music of Tchai- 
kovsky, a compilation of essays by 
English music critics. 

This volume illustrates again the 
special preeminence of British musical 
criticism. It is as precise and liberally 
documented as German writing, without 
any of the theological trappings which 


’ 








must begin with the creation of the 
world to explain four notes. It embodies 
the good writing of the French with 
no sacrifice of meaning for phrase. And 
it is entirely accessible to the layman 
without making the unfortunate Amer- 
ican concession to superficiality at the 
expense of the esthetic. 

To complete this volume Mr. Abraham, 
who is a specialist in Russian music, 
set critics to writing on isolated aspects 
of Tchaikovsky’s music. Since his col- 
Jeagues include such competent people 
as Eric Blom, Edwin Evans and Martin 
Cooper, he achieved a nearly complete 
examination of his subject. Moreover, 
The Music of Tchaikovsky has a comely 
unity in spite of divergence of styles, 
proving again that it is ideas rather 
than all-of-a-piece writing that weight 
books. 


* x * 


I; is hecause the virtues of this volume 
are so manifest that its failings are 
especially disappointing. The discussion 
of Tchaikovsky’s music is excellent, the 
exploration of his important and little- 


‘The Best 


So Far 
known operas exceedingly valuable. But 
the final work of relating the limitations 
of Tchaikovsky’s music to the limita- 
tions of his cultural sphere is not done. 
Nor is the very relevant effect of the 
malformation of Tchaikovsky’s person- 
ality on his art discussed. ’ 
That Tchaikovsky felt his homosexual 
nature to be a huge tragedy is well 
known. It led him to fits of depression 
which constantly aggravated his dis- 
eased connection with reality. Ulti- 
mately he exulted the importance of his 
personality in all matters to psycho- 
pathie proportions. And here, of course, 
lie both the strength and failure of his 
work. It was a strength so far as his 
compelling autoeroticism led to original, 
hectically glittering music. It was a 
failure when it led to forms never ex- 
panded beyond the personal metaphor 
and to a never-to-be transcended world 
of unseen patrons, unprecedented self- 
indulgence and hysteria. . 
Tchaikovsky’s sociological handicap is 
also crucial. He is certainly Russia’s 
best composer—but he wanted to be 
both a Muscovite hero and a great cos- 
mopolitan. So we see him straining 
toward the West and the salons he 
dearly loved, then turning back to the 
East to face his snarling, chauvinistic 
colleagues—Moussorgsky, Balakireff znd 
Borodin. It was never possible for him 
to reach the unified style of the accom- 
plished Moussorgsky or even of the 
composers who begat the abominations 
still seen in today’s Soviet works. By 
reputation, by success — possibly even 
by inclination — Tchaikovsky was a 
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A Good Book for Congressmen 


TWO BLADES OF GRASS. By T. 
Swann Harding. University of Okla- 


homa Press. 352 pages. $3.50. 


This is a detailed and illuminating ac- 
count of the US Department of Agri- 
culture pleasantly peppered with the 
author’s sly humor, The writer’s heroes 
are the scientists and organizers who 
have made this Department the versatile 
servant of the people which it has be- 
come—men like Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
and Gifford Pinchot. And one cannot 
follow this epic tale from the time of the 
first congressional appropriation for the 
benefit of agriculture, back in 1840, with- 
out sharing his enthusiasm. During all 
the decades of war and waste and graft, 
quietly, efficiently, inexpensively the men 
of science havé toiled on for the public 
good. If this is bureaucracy, we can do 
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Reviewed by WILLIAM E. BORN 


with plenty of it. The book covers a 
riotous variety of activities. It takes in 
plants, animals, soil, insects, roads, 
weather, milk, meat inspection, the Food 
and Drug Law and a lot of other things 
that are parts of our daily living. 

If there is a connecting thought, it 
derives from the fact that the appropria- 
tions devoted to agricultural ends have 
been good investments. The idea pres- 
ently prevailing in legislative circles 
seems to be that appropriations made to 
support the executive departments are 
money thrown away. A few facts put 
the matter in a different light. Here are 
a couple of them. The Department’s 
fertilizer investigations cut down farm- 
ers’ annual fertilizer bill by $50,000,000. 
We are said to lose land to the value of 
about $4,000,000,000 every year through 
erosion. In 1940 about 1,000,000 acres 
were saved through the activities of the 


Department. The value added to the 
national wealth in that year by this one 
activity more than paid for the entire 
anti-erosion program since the time of 
its beginning in 1935. And so it goes. 
Every year the hundreds of millions 
added to the nation’s income by this 
agency far over-top the appropriation 
which furnishes its pay-checks. 

I would be willing to contribute a mod- 
est sum toward a fund to furnish a copy 
of this valume to each member of the 
House and Senate. I would even agres 
to provide a special] introduction and to 
underline passages which are specially 
pertinent to our present situation. Even 
the dullest legislator might learn from 
Mr. Harding—who, by the way, uniform- 
ly treats Congressmen with profound 
respect—that the nation, like an indi- 
vidual, grows rich by-wise investment 
rather than by parsimony. It is a point 
of prime importance. 


— 


a 


Westerner. Had he been a less imposing 
composer, he would certainly be repu- 
diated in Russia today. But he took out 
posterity insurance by combining Rus- 
sian folk material with all that is senti- 
mental and modish in the West. Today 
he is, by plan, all things to all men. 
But his contribution to the advancement 
of music is very slight—which makes 
him something of a hero on the Soviet 
scene with its pussyfooting around the 
crucial issues of advanced esthetics. 


Mr. Abraham's critical anthology illus- 
trates the limitations of Tchaikovsky’s 
music admirably. But its failure to 
analyze them is a serious omission. For 
the music cannot be understood if it is 
taken out of the psychological and social 
context of Tchaikovsky’s time. Nor is 
the Soviet attitude, which exalts Tchai- 
kovsky but repudiates his immeciate 
followers, explicable without analysis in 
terms of the dichotomy between the East 
and the West, romanticism and realism, 
traditional culture and autocratic art 
policy. 

However, even in the face of tiese 
flaws, The Music of Tchaikovsky is the 
best book of its kind in print. 





The Sin of Pride 


LET THEM LIE, By James Branch Ca 
bell. Farrar, Strauss and Co, $3.75 


Mx. CABELL has been writing his 
epitaph again. This time -he calls it 
“An Ethnological Account of The . Re- 
markable Commonwealth of Virginia 
and the Making of Its History,” some- 
how cramped into his memory, and, as 
you can see, Mr. Cabell’s sin has al- 
ways been one of pride. The book has 
been patched together from a dozen tat- 
tered essays and reviews, and it shows 
off the same foppish gentleman who 
wrote the forty-one other delicious va- 
rieties. Only now, Mr. Cabell is less 
naughty than before, because we are 
older, less old than antique, because we 
are newer. The elegant style is too 
fruity to bear reading and the old arti- 
ficer can do little but point his stick 
backwards, trying to drum up a little 
honor and gentility, sir. The whole thing 
could be called an Elegy for Virginians 
of the Old School and, with the excep- 
tion of a detailed chapter on Ellen Glas- 
gow, nobody much cares. Perhaps that’s 


the cream of the jest. S.K. 
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LUST FOR LOVE 


“LOVE FOR LOVE.” By William Congreve. Direeted by John Giel- 
gud, Presented by the Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson, in 
association with H. M. Tennent Ltd. At the Royale Theatre. 


Although this revival of Congreve’s “Love for Love” overtops most 
of the season’s theatre wares, it falls far short of the requisites of a 
success, either artistic or financial. Several causes contribute to make 
what might be excellent, merely good. 

The play itself seems a bit outmoded. Though much has been cut 
for the current acting version, names of contemporary inns, and allu- 
sions without point for most hearers today, are retained. More basic- 
ally, the present tendency on the stage is toward sex by indirection; 
in this play, after a bit, the constant turn toward what every man is 
supposed to want from every woman becomes less lively, less winged 
with wit. Sex thus excessive grows®— - 
a bore. This wink-to-the-audience type of 

These matters might have heen acting seems what the play re- 
lilted into delight, through a deft‘ quires. It makes delightful the 
production. In his staging, how- | work of the three ladies: Adrianne 
ever, John Gielgud permitted a! Allen as Mrs. Frail, Marian Spen- 
mixture of styles. The consummate cer as Mrs. Foresight, and Pamela 
artificiality of his production of} Brown as the fetching Angelica. 
“The Importance of Being Ernest,” | Something of it holds in the work 
a unit like a necklace of matched !of George Hayes as Scandal. 
pearls, here becomes as agglomer-| But “Scandal” is pulled out of 
ate as a store window of costume this style by his friend, “Valen- 
jewelry. : 

As the “silly, awkward country , his part, not like a comic Valentine, 
girl,” Jessie Evans is a howling: but like a lace-frill Valentine of 





NATIONAL COMPANY OF 
“STATE OF THE UNION" 
AT HUDSON THEATRE 


Leland Hayward is bringing the 
National Company of “State of 
the Union” starring Neil Hamil- 
ton, Erin O’Brien- Moore apd 
James Rennie to the Hudson Thea- 
tre on Monday evening, June 2nd, 
in the second shift which will bring 
all three companies of the Howard 
Lindsay and Russell Crouse Pu- 
litzer Prize Comedy to Broadway. 
Featured in the company are 
Katherine Meskill, Donald Kohler 
and John Leslie and among the 
supporting players are Ethel 
Strickland, Maida Reade, Florence 
Dunlap, William A. Barry, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Marion Green, 
Willam Beal, Ruth Saville, Klock 
Ryder, Fred Sullivan and Will 
Hussing. The comedy was staged 
by Bretaigne Windust and the 
settings designed by Raymond 
Sovey. 

The Broadway prem#:re will be 
the 533rd performance for the 
National Company which began 
its travels in New Haven on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1946. New York will be 
the 33rd City to be visited by the 
performers who have seen almost 
all of Ameriea west of St. Paul 


and north of the Mason and Dixon 


line. 

The National Company will be 
at the Hudson Theatre for two 
weeks. 





“CALCUTTA” AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“Love For Love’-R 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Alan Ladd as he appears in “Cal- 
cutta” at the Brooklyn Paramount. 


SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ON SALE FOR 





Shylock 





Maurice Schwartz as he appears in 
his Ist production of the sea- 
son, “Shyleck’s Daughter,” -; 

which opens Sept. 29th at 
the Yiddish Art Theatre. 


rem ee « 


“LOUISIANA LADY" TO 
PREMIERE JUNE 2nd 


_ Hall Shelton will present “Louis 
siana Lady,” a new musical comedy 
whose locale is romantic New Or; 
leans, at the Century Theatre on 
Monday evening, June 2nd. The 
book by Isaac Green, Jr. and 


4 








INTERNATIONAL OPERA 
Season subscriptions, which offer , 
price reduction, are now on sale 





caricature. She bounces and howls 
before Robert Flemyng, who in 
more restained caricature presents 
the sea-lubberly son of the Squire. 
But she equally bounces and 
squeals at the advances of Cyril 
Ritchard, whose performance of 
Tattle, the “half-witted beau,” is 
in a wholly different key. For his 
an artifice blent of caricature 
and self-mockery and = conscious 
parade. | 


is 


MARY BOLAND RETURNS | 
TO BROADWAY 


Mary Boland, who has won fame 
on screen as an ebullient comedi- 
enne, returns again to Broadway on 
Tuesday evening, June 3rd, at the} 
Cort Theatre, lending her comic | 
talents to “Open House.” 

The new Harry Young comedy 
marks Miss Boland’s first Broad- 
way stage appearance since 
Bobby Clark and Walter Hampden} 
were seen in the Theatre Guild's 
notable production of “The Riva!s.” | 
In “Open House,” Miss Boland is} 
pulling a switch in her comedy | 
techniques. Heretofore she has de-! 
lighted audiences with her brash,' 
not to say loud, characterizations ! 
of ladies of colossal self-assurance. | 
Now she’s going to be a timid Mary 
Boland, which will . surprise her | 
admirers. 


she, 


NEW SKETCH ADDED TO 
“CALL ME MISTER" CAST 

A new sketch by Arnold Auer- 
bach which has been used with suc- 
cess by the duplicate company of 
“Call Me Mister” on its current 
tour, wall be added to the New 
York production of the hit musical 


at the National Theatre on Mon- 
day evening, June 2nd. Entitled 
“America’s Square Table of the 


Air,” the sketch is a satire on radio 


jtine.” That is, John Gielgud plays Alan Ladd 
self in “Calcutta,” Paramount’s 
‘ mystery, that co-stars hi i 
romantic love. He handles the part] (43) ade aes Wailea mele 


as though Congreve had meant it 
as a realistic portrait of an earnest 
and honest man. And at once the 
amorous antics and sexual compli- 


feature is “Danger Street” with 


cations become less believable and] i, the pricipal roles. From the 
more distasteful. he hit giant Brooklyn Paramount organ 
hese are shades upon the high-| piyy Floyd will continue to lead 


lights of the still entertaining eve- 
ning. But what ought to be scintil- | 
lating high comedy becomes guf-| 
fawing low. 


audiences. in song. 


where he finds murder added 
that country’s much vaunted lures 
of amour and mystery. 





MANY HOLIDAY FEATURES 
AT PALISADES PARK 


One of the greatest 
shows ever presented at Palisades | 
Amusement Park, N. J., will be 
offered this Decoration Day week- | 
end, featuring name bands fiee: fame, will prove that statement 
thrill acts and free dancing nightly. | when he steps into the big new} 
In addition to the stage shows and; Vanity Fair show as an 11th-hour| 
dancing, the Mammoth salt water; replacement for the ailing Allan 


JACK PEARL AT NEW 


holiday| VANITY FAIR SHOW 


There is no business like show 
business! 
Jack Pearl, of Baron Munchausen 





; pool will be open every day for| Jones. 


} Pearl has never appeared in a} 


night club floor show. The Baron, 
one of the fabulous names in show ; 
‘glider’ musie will return to Pali-! business, was taking it easy and 
sades Park for a limited enga‘ve-| living on his annuities when he’ 
ment. Enoch and his crew will play; was called upon to bat for his old 
for the free stage shows held twice | friend, the Hollywood singing star, ' 
daily at 4:30 and 8:30 P.M. and! who was suddenly stricken with a! 
for free dancing every night at severe attack of laryngitis. \ 
dancing | Without moment’s hesitation 


lovers of aquatic sports. 
Enoch Light and his popular 
orchestra featuring his famed 


the Palisades outdoor a 
Casino. Featured with Enoch and and without any rehearsal, the 
his band is the singer of songs, Baron consented to the substitu- 


tion. Pearl, whose friendship with 
Jones dates back to his Hollywood 
days, will go on without a written 
contract or any financial agree- 
ment—so quickly did he consent 
to help. ; 


Evelyn Kent with additional sing- 
ing supplied by the Light Brigade. 

The Mammoth salt water pool 
opens at 8 A.M daily. Adjoining , 
the pool is a sandy beach and ad- | 
jacent play areas featuring hand- | 


: ; week 
Jane Withers and Robert Lowery | oo 


| 


“Calcutta” places Ladd in India, | 
to! 





- the Grand Opera at Carnegie | 


. ‘ ol 
is his tough screen Hall which is being presented by | 


Stanford Erwin, director of the 
newly formed International Opera 
Company. Subscriptions are being 


on the sereen of the Brooklyn! . : -ks of three operas. The 
Paramount Theatre. The associate | pon oe egy ay lant 


schedule for the summer of mid- | 
operatic presentations on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights is 
as follows: “Aida,” June 17, “Rigo- | 
letto,’? June 19, “La Traviata,” | 
June 24, “Tosca,” June 26, “Madam 
Butterfly,” July 1, and “Carmen, 
July 2. Any three operas may be 
selected on the subscription plan. 
Leonora Corona, Eleanor Knapp, 
Alfredo Orda, Robert Shilton, and 
Edward Dudley, five noted opera 


| singers, have been signed by Stan- 


ford Erwin, director of the new 
International Opera Company. 

Stanford Erwin, for the past 
four seasons director of the suc- 
cessful Boston Opera Company, 
says he has come to New York 
to set up a permanent operatic 
group here, with headquarters in 
a theatre for a full season of 
opera six-times-a-week next fall. 
— ' 
THE IMPERFECT LADY" 
HELD OVER AT PARAMOUNT | 

“The Imperfect Lady,” co-starr- | 
ing Ray Milland and Teresa Wright 
with Sir Cedrie Hardwicke, Vir- | 
ginia Field, Reginald Owen, An- 
thony Quinn and Melville Cooper, 
is now in second week of its 
N. Y. Paramount Theatre engange- 
ment. 

Heading the in person show are 
3uddy Clark,~ The Modernaires, ! 
Jan Murray, The Acromaniacs, | 
with Boyd Raeburn and his or- | 
chestra as an extra added attrac- 
tion. 


its 








ball and volley ball as well as} 





complete basketball facilities. The } 
Palisades Park pool is now open 
daily and besides being the world’s ! 
largest salt water pool it is the 
only pool featuring real surf bath- 
ing which is made possible by an 
automatic wave making machine 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


forums and centers about the all- 
important question of a _ unified 
command for our armed services, | 
poking gentle fun at the 


at one end of the pool. 


Army, | 
Navy and Marines. Jack C. Carter | 








S4th Street and 6th Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1 20-$6 


Matinees: Thursday and Saturday 
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Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 


will enact the role of program | 
announcer with Harry Clark, 


George S. Irving, and Ralph Stant- 
ley representing the branches of 
service. 








IN PERSON! LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


JACK BENNY 
Phil HARRIS - ROCHESTER - Marjorie REYNOLDS 
Jack Benny’s Sportsmen’s Quartet 
@®@-ON THE SCREEN @®@ 


THE BRASHER DOUBLOON 


GEORGE MONTGOMERY NANCY GUILD 


20th Century-Fox 


Doors Open Daily 9:30 A. M. ROXY 7th AVE. & SOth St. 
EXTRA! EARLY AND LATE COMPLETE SHOWS! 
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125 RIDES « ATTRACTIONS: 7MIDWAYS OF FUN 


ENOCH LIGHT & His Orch. 





EVERY ArreRNOON & NIGHT 


SHOWS andwx FREE 
DANCING x Aerial Act 






FREE 





Times Square 
Midnight Feature Nightly, 









Eugene Berton has lyrics and 
music by Monte Carlo and Alma 
Sanders. 

Charles Judels has been recalled 
from Hollywood after a long 
absence from Broadway to create 
the leading comedy role and motion 
picture actress Edith Fellows was 
brought East to play the romantic 
lead. Among the other principals 
in the company of 60 are Monica 
Moore, Ray Jacquemont, Victoria 
Cordova, George Baxter, Lou 
Wills, Jr. and Bertha Powell. 


—_ 





RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
present 










im onsociation with JOSHUA LOGAN 





“AK WELCOME HIT.” 
~—Coleman, Mirror 


oar Jas WR 


4 New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St. W. of B’way 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat ; 






















“JRRESISTIBLE HUMOR.’ 
* Barnes, Herald Tribune 


HELEN HAYES 
Happy Bithelay, 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 






BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of 8’ 
Eves. 8:40 ¢ Matinees Wed. & Sot, 2:4 









“JUBILANT & JOYFUL.” 
—Brown, Sat. Rev. 
of Literature 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GON" 


Music end Lyries by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT end DOROTHY FIELDS 
_ with RAY MIDDLETON 
Dicacted by JOSHUA LOGAN 


DAPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of B’ way 
. Ev. 8.38. mai. Wed. & Sat. 2.50 
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THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade “unions and fra 
ternal) organizations are re. 
quested when planning theater 
parties te do so throagh Ber 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
_ DEPARTMENT. Phone AL 
rongnin 4-4622, New Leader 
_ Pheatrica) Department, 7 Eas! | 
15th Street. New York City | 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Drive and Eleventh Anniver- 
sary Journal: Special efforts are being 
made to raise sufficient funds to carry 
out the plans of ihe National Office for 
yadio broadcasts in a number of cities, 
Jarge-scale newspaper ads to publicize 
the broadcasts and organization work to 
follow. Many thousands of dollars are 
needed. Every S.D.F. local and branch as 
well as every individual, is being solicit- 
ed. The journal will go to press in July. 
_(. Jewish Daily Forward: -50th Jubilee 
Celebrations in a number of cities were 
véry successful. In New York City some 
24000 filled Madison Square Garden and 
cheered Abraham Cahan, William Green, 
David Dubinsky, and other speakers. The 
Sunday edition of the Forward, May 25, 
contained seven sections, 162 pages with 
numerous articles on the socialist and 
labor movement here and abroad... . 
Greetings to the British Labour Party: 
Algernon Lee; National Chairman, cabled 
the following: “Social Democrats of the 
United States congratulate you on two 
years’ record of achievement under most 
difficult conditions and wish you contin- 
ued success.”. Petitions containing 
signatures from some 30,000 persons in 
15 states have been forwarded to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for presentation at the 
hearings on the Stratton Bill for the 
amendment of the immigration laws to 
enable displaced persons to immigrate to 
our country. 


Wa: ingtonNews 


(Contin.ed from Page One) 
by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

“Washington, D.C., is sixth from the 
bottom of the list,” Henderson stated. 
“In the nation’s capital, white veterans’ 
average weekly income was 66 percent 
above the average weekly income of 
Negro veterans. Eighty-four thousand 
white veterans surveyed in Washington, 
D. C., had an average income of $53. a 
week, while 36,000 Negro veterans cover- 
ed by the survey had average incomes 
of only $32 a week. 

“Twenty southern communities had 
smaller veterans’ income differentials 
than Washington, D. C.,” the survey 
shows. “The five communities with the 
worst income differentials between white 
and Negro veterans were the Beaumont- 
Port Arthur area, Texas; the Jackson- 
ville, Fla., area; Austin, Texas; Colum- 
bia, S. C.; and, at the bottom of the list 
with 78 percent, Jackson, Mississippi.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Convention: Opens Saturday, 
June 7, 10 a. m., at 7 E. 15th St. Other 


sessions to follow 2 p. m., and on Sunday, 


June 8, morning and afternoon sessions, 
10 a. m. and 2 p. m. Algernon Lee, Na- 
tional Chairman; Abraham Cahan, Edi- 
tor, Jewish Daily Forward; Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, City Chairman; Ger- 
hart Seger, Editor the Neue Volks- 
zeitung, and others will greet the con- 
vention. Important resolutions will come 
before the convention on Socialist Unity, 
on the change in American foreign policy, 
on the Anti-Labor bills, British Labour 
Party and other questions. . .. William 
Karlin Branch: Final gathering of the 
season, celebration of successful forum 
and welcome to new members who joined 
recently, Thursday, June 5, 8:30 p. m., 
at the Flatbush Unitarian Church, Bev- 
erly Rd., corner E. 19th St., Brooklyn. 
... City Central Committee: Wednesday, 
June 5, 8:30 p. m.. ... Algernon Lee 
speaks over radio station W.E.V.D. every 
Saturday evening at 9:30 p. m.... Un- 
veiling of monument to Louis B. London, 
Sunday, June 8, 11 a. m., at Mt. Lebanon 
Cemetery, Richmond Hill, L. I. . . » Ban- 
quet to Isaac M. Schiff on his 60th birth- 
day. Auspices: Debs Branch of the 
S.D.F., Debs Branch 665 of the W.C.; 
and Reunion of Old-timers Friday, June 
6, 7 p. m., at Hotel George Washington. 
Make reservations with August Claes- 
sens, Treasurer. ...S.D.F. Branch in the 
Amalgamated Heuses, Bronx: Supper 
and Symposium, June 27... . J August 
Claessens speaks for United Auto Work- 
ers Union, Local 265, Monday, June 16, 
8 p. m., Manhattan Center. 


The Impact of 
FrenchChallenge 


(Continued from Page Six) 

ical sensitivity have been prompt to catch 
the real meaning of Togliatti’s editorial 
which is an expression of fear—fear of 
being isdlated, fear of being compelled 
to drop the democratic legalistic mask 
and show his true face. Consequently a 
widespread campaign is being waged in 
the independent press asking for a gov- 
ernment without Communists. 

At this moment the struggle resemoles 
a tug-of-war. Opinion is divided even 
among the Christian Democrats. Some 
are afraid of being compelled to face :he 
Communists in the streets at the head 
of hungry mobs. Some prefer a show- 
down to this confused situation. 

Certainly a crisis is in the making. It 
will develop slowly because of the many 
contradictory factors in the game. But 
something important will happen in 
Italy very soon. 
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CP HELPED BY ANTI-LABOR 
BILLS, SAY CIO-AFL LEADERS 

@ A joint delegation representing 
more than half-a-million AFL and CIO 
trade union members in Washington 
told their Congressmen that “the chief 
beneficiaries of the pending anti-labor 
legislation will be the Communists who 
aré already making capital out of it.” 


Included in the delegation were the fol- 
lowing AFL and CIO leaders: Jack 
Altman, of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employees (CIO); 
Marx Lewis, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers Union (AFL); 
George F. Cranmore, UAW-CIO; 
Nathan Margolis, NY Dressmakers Joint 
Board. 
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Fireworks in the Far East 


(Continved from Page Eight) 


Cambodia, with its 3,000,000 people, 
Cochin-China could not withstand the 
overwhelming population of Laes or 
Annam, its immediate neighbors, no 
more than Campodia could withstand 
Siam. He foresaw the future relations 
of France and Cochin-China (now ruled 
by a consultative council] with more An- 
namites than French) as a confederation 
of economic units bound up within the 
orbit and framework of an Indo-Chinese 
Federation. Essentially, Cochin-China is 
culturally apart from Laos and Tonkin 
and it desires autonomy, envisaging 
social and economic links rather than a 
political marriage. 


As yet it has been impossible to hold 
popular elections, due to unsettled social 
conditions. Further, Viet Minh in Cochin- 
China depends on the province of Tonkin 
for support, and the state of one province 
reacts upon its neighbor. Dr. Van Hoach’s 
program consists of a reduction of the 
usurious interests, often 300 percent; 
same to be scaled down to a mere 100 
percent, which is almost revolutionary in 
this land; the improvement of health 
conditions and social! services, and the 
establishment of universal suffrage. At 
the same time he willingly offered the 
information that the present Cochin- 
China Government is only provisional. 
It is composed of Popular Front elements 
(not related to the French concept), some 
Buddhist (Caodaisme), as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic Cochin- 
China Party. There are no socialists in 
the Government and the party is semi- 
outlawed; or, as Dr. Van Hoach put it, 
“at least unofficia) in legal circles.” 

Apparently the clock has been wound 
up just so far and the time of day or 
night will have to be told at the forth- 
coming Washington Conference or within 
the holy chambers of UN at Lake 
success. 

. - . 


I; was impossible to visit "Hanoi, but 
the trip to Phnom Pehn, Cambodia, by 
military convoy, was # Jesson in eccentric 
transportation and modern political 
propaganda. The road, now badly bat- 
tered, was decked out with Communist 
placards, which denounced the French 
and the Cochin-China. Government, put 
up ostensibly for the convey making the 
130-mile run twice a week. At Phnom 
Pehn, poverty and wealth, as in all of 
the East, is often merely the space be- 
tween two alleys. But king Norodom 
Sihanouk Varman has a large alley of 
gold tinted roofs, 100 dancing girls, and 


a broken arm he recently got from a 
balky jumping horse. Like all democratic 
potentates with acquired social con- 
sciences, he said that Cambodia needed 
instruction in democracy, the teaching 
of common hygiene—and the popular 
vote. Now that Cambodia has achieved 
a liberal “protectorate” status, a “de- 
mocracy moderne,” France will have its 
own commercial preferences, much like 
England within the British Common- 
wealth, 

Like the highway to Phnom Pehn, the 
water route along the grand Mekong 
River was a lesson in native culture and 
partisan, pirateering warfare. The boat, 
the type used around Canton, was armed 
to the gunnels. Legionaires of all na- 
tions, with an admixture of French and 
French-Indo troops, made up the armed 
guard. The young French captain said 
that he was fired on by Viet Minh 
mortars a few days ago, that anything 
could happen.... But nothing did. There 
was only scenery and poverty. 

Viet Minh is the emblem of the na- 
tionalist cause, but it carries the banner 
of Moscow. A new political movement 
must be created to include all democratie 
elements—the only safeguard against a 
totalitarian Indo-China, The unions must 
be legalized and democratic processes 


_ guaranteed. 


For France, there is the answer which 
the Netherlands East Indies—the po- 
litical recognition of the war’s aftermath, 
has given, if only as a semi-armistice. 
The worst France can do is attempt to 
hold to her past imperialistic role. Em- 
pires do not fall without grief—but 
measured by another possibility, the rule 
of Viet Minh and Moscow, France’s con- 
cessions, if not too startling, is still 
predicated on her past economic power— 
her refusal to recognize the salient 
factors of the nationalist revolution— 
total freedom. More troops mean less 
manpower for French factories. The an- 
swer of course lies with UN, which has 
all the answers in the abstract. But 
abstractions look pretty bad in Tonkin, 
in Saigon, in the three other provinces 
of Indo-China, particularly on the bodies 
of the murdered. 

Amid the splendor of ancient pagodas 
and Buddhist temples, murder has been 
installed as a political weapon. At the 
petite cafes in Saigon, sitting over an 
aperitif, you will suddenly be informed 
by your companion that only the night 
before four soldiers were murdered, that 
life is no longer safe in the East. Be- 
headed human beings are terrible po- 
litical] answers td observe. I have only 
seen the photographs. 








Stanislaw: “What is the largest | 
country in the world?” 
| Wladislaw: “Poland. Its western | 
frontier is on the Oder and Neisse. | 
| Its capital is in Moscow and most of 
| its population is in Siberia.” 
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LETTERS— 








To the Editor 


AJC Replies to New Leader Charge 


From DR. STEPHEN S. WISE 


ing to cite a series of facts with regard to alleged Communist infiltration of 


O' April 26th, you published an extensive article by “Morris L. Rieber,” purport- 


the American Jewish Congress. In your editorial note, you stated that “the 
facts were carefully weighed and checked.” In view of the falsehoods which the article 
contains, I can conclude only that you have been the victim of as outrageous a hoax 
as has ever been perpetrated on a publication. 


The article weaves a fantastic tissue of 
whole falsehoods, half truths and facts 
taken completely out of context and 
perspective. 

“Rieber” asks why certain personal- 
ities once active in Congress are no 
longer prominent in our work. He seeks 
t» leave the implication that their non- 
activity is in some way related to his 
charges of “red-infiltration.” The facts 
are a matter of public knowledge and 
public record. Judge Perlman, a valued 
colleague in our work, took issue over a 
year ago with the Administrative and 
Executive Committees over certain 
structural changes involving the amal- 
gamation of the existing commissions on 
economic discrimination and law and 
levislation into a single commission on 
law and social action. Mr. lripsky ceased 
active participation in our work for per- 
sonal reasons more than three years ago 
and long before any charges of “red- 
infiltration” were directed against the 
Congress. It is false to state that Morris 
Margulies was replaced by Bernard 
Harkavy. Mr. Margulies’ position was 
filled first by Harvey J. Bresler, and 
later by Rabbi Shepherd Z. Baum. 
formerly Commissionzr for Kashruth 
Enforcement of the State of New York, 
and no less ardent in his Zionism than 
Mr. Margulies. Whatever personnel 
changes there have been have been dic- 
tated exclusively by considerations of 
staff efficiency and no other. Reference 
is made to the alleged non-Zionism of 
some Congress staff members and to the 
supposed dismissal of Zionists to replace 
them with non-Zionists. But while this 
process was allegedly taking place, we 
were adding to our staff a large number 
of persons with a distinguished record 
of service to the Zionist movement. I 
need refer only to our national director, 
Dr. David Petegorsky, active in Zionist 
work all his life and a delegate to sev- 
eral Zionist Congresses; the late Dr. 
Alex Pekelis, a leader of the world 
Poalei Zion movement; Will Maslow, a 
nephew of David Ben-Gurion and a de- 
voted Zionist; Jesse Lurie, for years one 
of the ablest Zionist journalists, among 
a host of others engaged during this 
period whose dedication to the Zionist 
ideal is no less intense. 


“Rieber” devotes much space to mem- 
bers of the Jewish People’s Fraternal 
Order and the Jewish Labor Council. 
He seeks to convey the impression that 
these persons and movements are a vital 
force in Congress an attempts to saddle 
us with responsibility for all their acis 
and utterances, Why has he not stated 
the facts as they are? These organiza- 
tions are but two of over fifty national 
organizations affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress. They have ten 
members on our Administrative Com- 
mittee of over 225 members; two mem- 
bers on the Executive Committee of over 
55 persons; not a single representative 
on. the 10-man Steering. Committee, a 
sub-committee of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which acts for the latter in the 
interim between its monthly meetings; 
not a single representative on such 
bodies as the executive committees of the 
Commission on Law and Social Action 
and the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations. He should have had the 
decency to report that these persons 
have not succeeded in a single instance 
in securing the passage of a resolution 
or the adoption of an item of policy in 
which they were opposed by the officers 
and the rest of the movement, Their 


influence on our program and policies is. 
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completely negligible; so much so, that 
they have resorted to independent action 
in introducing such legislation as the 
Buckley and Patterson bills, which we 
have publicly opposed and repudiated. 


* * * 


“ 

Rieser” mentions a recent Warsaw 
Ghetto Memorial Meeting in Manhattan 
Center, with Ambassador Lange, Arthur 
Miller and Bernard Harkavy listed as 
participants. “Rieber” does not mention 
that the participants also included Rabbi 
Irving Miller, Chairman of our Exec- 
utive Committee; Dr. Leon Kubowitzki, 
Secretary-General of the World Jewish 
Congress; and the distinguished Yiddish 
and Hebrew poet and man of letters, 
Dr. Israel Efros. Mr. Harkavy’s only 
participation in that meeting was that 
of any other staff member who helped 
in the technical arrangements. 

The reference to myself, however, is 
typical of “Rieber’s” fabrications. He 
states that “Dr. Wise appeared for a 
few minutes to greet the audience.” 
That is false. I arrived at the meeting 
about an hour before it began. I spoke 
for over 20 minutes and I remained until 
at'ter 11 o’clock, when the meeting was 
virtually at an end. I gather, too, that 
we are to be condemned for having in- 
vited the Ambassador of the country of 
which Warsgw is the capital, and a 
playwright whom the New York dra- 
matic critics have honored for having 
written the best play of the year. 

Attacks on Congress staff members 
are as outrageous as the rest of 
“Rieber’s” statements. Roy Blumenthal, 
our Director of Public Relations, is de- 
scribed as “active in ALP circles.” Mr. 
Blumenthal has never been either af- 
filiated with or active in the ALP and 
throughout his entire voting life has 
been a registered Democrat. He resigned 
more than a year ago from the Board 
of Directors of the School of Jewish 
Studies on which his membership was 
purely nominal. It is false to state, as 
“Rieber” does, that Blumenthal is public 
relations consultant to Vito Marcantonio 
and Eugene Connolly. Indeed, Mr. 
Blumenthal never met Mr. Marcantonio 
in his life. 


“Rieber” cites at ‘length evidence of 
the non- or anti-Zionist position of the 
Communist Party. By inference, he seeks 
to convey the impression that Congress 
has been infected by anti-Zionism. He 
could not have uttered a more monstrous 
libel. As late as May 1, our Adminis- 
trative Committee meeting, attended by 
several hundred people, adopted without 
a dissenting voice a resolution calling 
for the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Palestine, “Rieber” might also have 
referred to statements of Congress 
policy which have appeared in Congress 
Weekly and elsewhere, categorically con- 
demning the attitude of the Communist 
Party with regard to Zionism and 
Palestine. 


Mr. Weinstock did not “almost wreck” 
our last convention by a resolution he 
introduced. His resolution was with- 
drawn quietly and without demonstra- 
tion after I had made a few remarks 
criticizing it. and after it had become 
clear that the convention would have 
overwhelmingly defeated it. Moses Miller 
is referred to as a “Congress luminary.” 
If he is, his light shines dimly. Neither 
I nor anyone I have consulted can find 
the slightest trace of Mr. Miller ever 
having had any relationship whatevér 


to the American Jewish Congress and 
its activities. 


* x H 


Tue comments on our national director, 
Dr. David Petegorsky, are a revealing 
example of “Rieber’s” utter malice. 
Strategy for Democracy, a book co- 
authored by Dr. Petegorsky in 1942, is 
mentioned with the comment that the 
book “stoutly defends Russia’s role in 
the infamous pact with Hitler.” If the 
editors of The New Leader, let alone 
“Rieber,” had had the slightest. concern 
for the truth, they could easily have 
consulted the volume. The only refer- 
ence to the Nazi-Soviet pact appears on 
page 296. I quote it in its entirety: 
“Only history will reveal whether 
the Nazi-Soviet pact was an exercise 
in appeasement; if it be considered as 
such, Russia’s appeasement adventure 
was of shorter duration than that of 
any of the Western democracies.” 
“Rieber” continues to quote out of 
context when he cites the book as stating 
that “Russia is not the vast hell of 
murder, inefficiency and horror” some 
people say it is; but he fails.to mention 
the references in the same paragraph 
to “the illiberalism of much of Soviet 
practice, the terrorism with which it has 
executed much of its policy or the strug- 
gle for power which has distorted much 
of its earlier idealism.” He further pur- 
ports to report a speech made by Dr. 
Petegorsky at a recent Atlantic City 
conference, A verbatim report of the 








@ Dr. Wise requested that we pub- 
lish his answer so that readers would 
be able to learn both viewpoints. We 
are happy to do so, But since Dr. 
Wise’s letter has been printed in the 
“Congress Weekly,” organ of the 
American Jewish Congress, we ask 
him to accord our reply the same 
courtesy’ in the “Congress Weekly” 
that we extend to him in this issue 
of “The New Leader,” so that the 
readers of that magazine will ALSO 
have the opportunity to hear both | 
sides of the controversy. 

















conference proceedings reveals that Dr, 
Petegorsky said nothing resembling the ~ 
remarks “Rieber” attributed to him. 

I could continue to deal in similar ” 
fashion with virtually every other state- 
ment made by “Rieber.” 

I should like to make one further 
point. You state in your editorial com- 
ment that the“author is well-known” to 
you. I do not know in which ‘of his sev- 
eral capacities or under which 6f his ” 
aliases you are acquainted with him. If*? 
you had done any careful weighing and *” 
checking, you probably would have dis- 
covered that “Rieber” is a former staff’ * 
member of the American Jewish Con- ” 
gress, who was dismissed several months 
ago, because he was not considered * 
competent enough to fill any position ’ 
with our organization. 

We are an organization dedicated to 
the building of a Jewish State, to safe- 
guarding the rights and status of Jews 
the world over, to combatting racism in 
all its forms and to the extension of 
American democracy. Articles such as 
the one you printed, though completely 
false, cannot fail to. do harm to our work 
and thus a great disservice to those 
causes to which all genuine democrats 
are dedicated. That, I am certain, was 
“Rieber’s” purpose. I doubt that it was 
yours. That is why I am certain that 
you will publish this letter. 


ie 


; 








On Cities and Science 


From HORACE S. FRIES 
To the Kditor: 


Morxor BERGER’S review of Small 
Town in The New Leader raises a sig- 
nificant democratic problem on which I 
hope The New Leader will concentrate 
several analyses. On theoretical grounds 
summed up under the phrase “the organ- 
ism as a whole” and from many practical 
considerations, there is reason to believe 
that geogiaphic experiments should be 
undertaken in efforts to construct the 
democratic community within the city. 
If the whole individual is to participate 
in the democratic community then mere 
economic organization, (e.g., the trade 
union) is not sufficient. On the same 
ground, mere spatial-temporal contact is 
obviously not sufficient. Somehow the 
functional aspects of life must be 
brought together so that the whole man 
can become aware of the other whole 
men of his community. 

Doubtless the geographic relations of 
a genuine community within a city will 
be different from those of a rural com- 
munity. But if we are to find out what 
urban conditions will contribute to flour- 
ishing urban communities, we had bet- 
ter begin to look and to try. Political, 
economic, artistic, and recreational 
aspects of life must somehow be “orches- 
trated” (to borrow Horace Kallen’s 
term) in the community and therefore 
in the individuals who constitute it. 
“Geography” is simply the name for ac- 
complishing this reorganization. But I 
doubt that it is 2 misnomer. 

Liquidation of urban centers would 
not be a 100 percent blessing, the atom 
bomb notwithstanding. But the city has 
yet to justify itself as a democratic 
factor. It can do so by becoming a fed- 
eration of communities. Let’s get to 
work. 

Dennis H. Wrong concedes too much, 
it seems to me, in his excellent review 
of Science and the Planned State. I 
should like to see the evidence that there 
is even one great scientific discovery 


(not to mention “‘many”) that has not 
served indirectly some human need be- 
sides the interest in “truth for its own 
sake.” If in lieu of a pre-scientific and 
foggy platonic terminology we would 
substitute a more concrete approach to 
the meaning of science and truth, we 
might see how science can really be 
worth much more to life than it has 
proved to be to date. 

The experimental aspect of science 
means actual concrete control of real 
processes or transformations and 
changes. Even scientific “prediction” 
reduces to actual control as experimental 
test. The so-called “pure” scientist is 
not primarily interested in control. But 
his “love of Truth” is no more than an 
interest in the abstract systematic inter- 
relating of the instruments of control 
for the sake ... etc. (The term “instru- 
ments” refers to abstract concepts.) He 
does make discoveries which promote 
directly only the improvement of the 
instruments(1) for improving the instru- 
ments (2) of control. But instru- 
menis (2) are used by engineer and 
physician for direct purposes of con- 
trol, while instruments (1) would not 
be experimentally scientific unless in- 
directly they had a bearing on ac- 
tual physical control. If the British 
Stalinist scientists could grasp this in- 
strumentalist concept of science, they 
would forego their marxian efforts to 
unify theory and practice in favor of the 
genuine experimental and democratic 
unification this concept makes possible. 

Madison, Wisconsin 





COURAGE AND INSIGHT 
Frem JOHN BADGER 


As for an opinion on the magazine, I 
find myself hesitant simply because any- 
thing I said would sound effusive. ‘le 
say the least and to leave it there, it is 
unique because it has integrity, courage 
and political insight of a high order. 
Mount Royal, Quebec, Canada. 
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Reply to Dr. Wise by the Editors 


we printed on the American Jewish Congress. The letter bears the signature of 


I this issue, we are publishing @ letter objecting to points raised In the article 


Dr. S. Wise, although the tone, style and method of the invective which is its 
keynote leaves us in doubt as to the actual authorship, in spite of the fact that Dr. 
Wise sanctioned the use of his name. The original article was printed in the interests 
of tree enquiry, and we shall answer those questions that have been put before us. 
We should ike to stress at the start, however, that in the editorial box accompanying 
the original article, as well as in the artiche itself, we stressed the fact that Morris 


L. Rieber was not callirg the AJC « 


Communist organization. Such a charge . 


would have been ridiculous. What Mr. 
Rieber did sey however was that we 
were anxious to have the AJC cleansed 
of the strong party-line influence within 
its ranks so that mo one could ever be 
able to call this organization Commu- 
nist-controfied. We refer readers to the 
atticle by Mr. Rieber in The New Leader 
of April 26, T9347. 

Since Dr, Wise raises the question of 
Mr. Rieber’s authorship, we are pleased 


‘to enlighten him on that point. Although 


one man wrote the -article, the data it 
included were obtained from many per- 
gons active in Jewish organizations 
and. hence represented a collective ef- 
fort. Furthermore, Dr. Wise’s shot-in- 
the-dark as te the author’s identity is 
amusing. His secret information is, of 
course, imaccurate. The reasons for 
«withholding the name of the main author 
js made evident by the tone of Dr. Wise’s 
letter itself. The author is a person 
who is intimately aware of currents and 
personnel in Jewish life, based upon 
long experience in the field, and as any 
clear statement of the actual facts 
seemed destined to bring invective, he 
was forced to use a pen-name. But what 
is important to us are the facts. Was 
Rieber’s information accurate? 

Le Roy Blumenthal’s record, for ex- 
ample, is defended. We are told that he 
resigned “more than a year ago” from 
the School of Jewish Studies. The AJC’s 
argument, in that event, is not with us, 


‘but with the officials of the school. 


Blumenthal, as Dr. Wise could have dis- 
covered, is listed as a member of its 
Beard of Directors in the January 6 to 
March 29, 1947 catalog. This school, as 
Dr. Wise well knows, is Communist- 
controlled. We note that Blumenthal is 
silent regarding his friendship with 
Eugene Connolly. But the pertinent 
question is this: Why did the AJC em- 
ploy a former director of a CP-front 
schoo]? And even more pertinent: Why 
were not such things. done before the 
Communists became part of the AJC? 
As for Blomenthal and Marcantonio, 
that piece of information came from 
Blumenthal himself who might, it now 
seems, have been joking. However, the 


important facts concerning Blumenthal 


are not denied. 


If, as the letter states, the Communists 
are so insignificant in the ranks of the 
Congress, then why does the AJC hold 
on so strongly to the Jewish People’s 
Fraternal Order and the American Jew- 
ish Labor Council, two Communist front 
organizations? In addition, is Dr. Wise 
80 unsophisticated as not to know that 
Communists do not need majorities in 
order to have disproportionate influence 
in any organization in which they work? 
Is this not true of unions, associations, 
groups, which they dominate? The tac- 
tie of the CP is to infiltrate, organize, 
work ceaselessly, until their purposes 
are accomplished, Otherwise, how come 
that Bernard Harkavy, whatever his 
title, has achieved such tremendous in- 
fleence in the Congress that his name 
appears in public meetings even more 
than does that of Dr. Wise! How come 
that so small a group could arrange 
that at the last meeting of the Women’s 
Division Annual luncheon at the Wal: 
dorf, among the sponsors were Albert E. 
Kahn, Canada Lee, Eugene List, Albert 
Maliz, Muriel Draper, Langston Hughes, 
Inez Hayes Irwin; and others of the 


Same political ilk? How come that so, 


many party-liners—many of whom 
Rieber’s article listed—havé addressed 


. Cofigress meetings since the CP’ wedged 


into the Congress?’ In the May‘ 9th edi- 

torial in the Gongress Weekly, we are 

toki that the AJC is being blamed for 

the sins of two or €hiee persons on the 

Administrative Committee. In the letter 
ov aia ye as 
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to us written at the same time that num- 
ber jumps to ten. We are asked to be- 
lieve, moreover, that a great number of 
the 225 national members of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee attend meetings. 
On January 19, 1947, however, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, only 70 members of 
the Administrative Committee are listed. 
Thus, we find that im practice the 
numerical mass the CP needs to imfil- 
trate narrows considerably. It is imter- 
esting for our readers to know,, and to 
these te whom the Congress addressed 
«pecial letters to note, that the AJLC's 
National Organiser, William Levner, 
who spoke on Palestine for Congress 
employees, also spoke on May 13, 1947, 
before the Unity Center Section of the 
Communist Party on “Palestine: The 
Communist Position.” Furthermore, it 
és worthy of note that Petergersky im 
his letter on December 27, 1946 (im the 
Newark Jewish Times), claims only 
“over 30 national organizations affiliat- 
ed’’ with the AJC, while in Dr. Wise’s 
letter this number is swollen to ever 50. 











The question of Communist infla- 
| ence # raised as regards the Admin- 
| istrative Committee of the AJC...We 
sheuld like Dr. Wise to ponder these 
facts: in the official memeozraphed 
list ef the Administrative Committee 
| are listed the names of twenty-five 
> representatives of national affiliates. 

Of these, twelve are either party- 
| liners or sympathetic to the CP. 
These persons are: Max Steinberg, 
Lowis Weinstock, Joseph Winograd- 
| sky, William Levner, Isidere Resen- 
berg, Max Perlow (ali from the 
party-front American Jewish Labor 
| Cowncil); Rubin Saltzman, Albert E. 
Kehna, George Sandler, George Siarr, 
Jaume Gordon, and Joseph Mann (all 
from the party-front Jewish People’s 
Fraternal Order). Thus we see that 
their numerical strength is not the 
real test of their influence in the 
_ AIC. Their energetic and disciplined 
machinations are. 














The fact of the matter is, as was pointed 
out in an article in the Kem/fer, that in 
the official mimeographed list which was 
supplied by the AJC to Mr. Reuben 
Fink, to whom we shall reter again, 
were listed only 10 organizations with 
a combined total of 25 members, of whom 
the Communists counted 12. The re- 
maining organizations, whether 30 or 
50, were certainly not listed when their 
front-value was not needed to bolster up 
arguments for the AJC. 

Wasn’t Moses Miller active on the 
floor of the convention? Is not his 
former colleague, Bernard J. Harkavy, 
on the payroll of the AJC? Why did not 
Dr. Wise take issue with us on Harkavy? 


Wuo was responsible for the position 
taken by the AJC, as reported in the 
Daily Worker on May 3, 1947, on Presi- 
dent Truman’s loyalty oath? Why did 
the AJC oppose it? At the last Ad- 
ministrative Committee meeting of the 
AJC a certain ardent Zionist group pro- 
posed that a permanent committee on 
Palestine be created by the Congress 
since the AJC, in their opinion, had not 
done enough for Zionism. This was pro- 
posed, perhaps, also, with the view of 
revealing the stand of the Communists 
in the ‘Administrative Committee. But 
the chairman of the meeting, Rabbi 
Irving Miller, with considerable agility, 
prevented this resolution from coming 
to a vote. 

As for Petegorsky’s Atlantic 
statement: it came in answer 


City 
te a 


question ~put by a delegate from St. — 


Louis. Didn’t Petegorsky, Dr. Wise. de- 


fend the right of the AJC to work with 
Communists if both have common ob- 
jectives?. This would indicate a belief 
that the CP is sincerély interested in 
the objectives it states at any given 
time. However, Petegorsky is well aware 
of the fact that these alleged objectives 
of the CP are merely extensions of the 
foreign policy of the USSR. Are Pacts 
with Nazi Germany common objectives 
as regards the AJC and the CP? As for 
Petegorsky and the Nazi-Soviet Pact: 
why didn’t he attack it outright? Life- 
long Zionists, as well as all civilized 
human beings, did so instantaneously 
and in the strongest terms possible at 
the time. Why didn’t Wise discuss the 
evasive semantics involved in Petegor- 
sky's discussion of the USSR 4m his 
book in. paragraphs Rieber referred to 
which Wise did not quote? For example, 
Petegorsky gently cited the “ifliberal- 
ism” of the USSR, but this is how: 
“But we do suggest that the explanation 
for many of these practices is to be 
found in the conditions of the origin of 
the Soviet regime ...,” etc. Millions 
murdered and interned in Soviet con- 
centration camps do net come back to 
life or normal living by semantic ra- 
tionatizations. 


Dr. Wise states: “By inference, he 
(Morris L. Rieber) seeks to convey the 
impression that (the) Congress has been 
infected by anti-Zionism. He could not 
have utvered a more monstrous libel.” 
Well, let’s see. We confess that none of 
his colleagues at Antioth or in Canada 
has enlightened us as to Petegorsky’s 
life-long advocacy of Zionism. Further- 
more, we have never seen his name 
prominently connected with the Zionist 
cause.. Have you, Dr. Wise? As for 
Will Maslow’s name being connected 
with the Zionist cause, that too, we must 
confess, has never come to our attention. 


The central question, regarding Maslow,. 


is this: did he get his job because of 
his familial relation to David Ben 
Gurion or because of the new line of the 
AJC? In addition, is Maslow as Na- 
tional Director of the AJC’s Commission 
on Law.and Social Action aware of the 
fact that one of the members of his Ad- 
visory Council, Louis Adamic, is a party- 
liner and the single most celebrated 
American supporter of Tito, tyrant of 
Yugoslavia? Does Maslow know, also, 
that among other organizations listed at 
a conference held in New York City 
under AJC’s auspices, were these CP- 


‘frent groups: American Jewish Labor 


Council; American Labor Party; Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy; Congress of 
American Women; International Work- 
er’s Order; the late and unlamented 
ICCASP (now largely in the Progress- 
ive Citizens of America); the National 
Negro Congress and three CIO unions 
which are CP-dominated? The classic 
error of believing that a “united front” 
with Communists is tenable can lead, as 
it has in many instances, to catastrophe. 
We earnestly hope that the AJC will 
be spared that fate. It is in this light 
that we are puzzled by Dr. Wise’s at- 
titude of belligerence towards us for 
making available facts that he recently 
asked for about alleged Communists in 
AJC. Or was he asking rhetorically? 


* id * 


W: contend that the objections voiced 
in Dr. Wise’s letter are not as important 
as the shrill tone, uncharacteristic of 
the man who signed it, would. have the 
reader believe. No one. perpetrated a 
hoax on us. Neither was The New 
Leader the first to publish articles on 
the AJC in which the CP issue was 
raised. Late last year, several articles 
pointing ‘déut the infiltration of CPers 
into the AJC appeared in the Jewish 
Daily Forward “by ¥!. Chanin, Jacob 
Pat, “H. Queens,” and others. A very 
long, dispassionate’ and™ convincing 
article, piling up modntains of relevant 
facts of CP influence afid even control, 
appeared in the official organ of the 
Paole Zion and Yiddisher Kemfer, “wyit- 
ten by Reuben Fink. (Both the’ Kemtfer 
and Mr. Fink have for many’ yédrs been 
strongly sympathetic and affiliated with 


the AJC). Neither Dr. Wise nor ang 
of the others at present in control of the 
AJC chose to take, public cognizance of 
these revelations. We do net know 
whether we should feel complimented 
that we were chosen #0 be answered, or, 
as one member of the AJC put it, con- 
clade that the Congress is worried only 
about ‘the -opinion of “outsiders,” and 
does not everly concern itself with the 
opinion of “insiders,” its members, 
friends, sympathizers, and the gererel 
Yiddish reading public, It is only when 
these articles were especially called te 
the attention of the AJC by the Newark 
Jewish Times that Petegorsky poured 
out his usual invective and abuse in 
reply, but failed to refute the facts. 

We should also like to ask Dr. Wise 
about the scandal revolving about the 
entive list of officers and Board of Di- 
rectors of the Women‘s Division of the 
AdC, who—after having been legally 
elected at the Atlantic City convention— 
were unceremoniously ousted by the “in- 
siders” committee. There were the per- 
sons mentioned in our article who re- 
signed because they could not help but 
see the sham and hypocrisy of the whole 
business, They clearly saw the way the 
wind was blowing and left. One must 
be asked to note the travesty of justice 
on the part of Wise—or whoever wrote 
his hetter—to place Morris Margolis and 
S. J. Baum on the same Zionist footing 
and tevell Mr. Margolis has been a 
Zionist all his life, has been opposed to 
the entire new “line” in the AJC. Baum, 
on the other hand, wavers comfortably 
and the CPers have little cause for com- 
plaint in this connection. 

About Congress Weekly. No, Dr. Wise, 
it was not only the tongue-in-cheek edi- 
torial against Communism that unloosed 
all the complaints of CP infiltration in 
the AJC. As Mr. Fink pointed out, let 
the AJC eliminate the CPers and you 
will not need any statements at all on 
the subject in the Congress Weekly; but 
so long as you keep the CPers in the 
AJC, no statement in the world -will 
prevent legitimate criticism. We might 
also add the following: Mr. Baraisha is 
the editor of Congress Weekly, and he is 
not a Communist. As a result it has 
been rumored in the past few months 
that the party-liners succeeded finally 
in making his resignation from the Con- 
gress imminent. These same rumors 
have it, that were it not for the strong 
stand of Dr. Wise himself, who could 
foresee the tremendous scandal that 
would result, Mr. Baraisha would have 
followed the long, venerable and honored 
line of others who left the AJC. 

In the letter signed by Dr. Wise, a 
fallacious guess is made as to the 
identity of the author of the article that 
appeared in The New Leader. On the’ 
basis of the invective, rhetoric, avoidance 
of the real charges made, as well as by 
the initials “SSW:PS” which are on the 
bottom of Dr. Wise’s letter, we are 
strongly tempted to believe that the let- 
ter was written not by Dr. Wise but by 
Petegorsky and signed by Wise. 

The New Leader raised the entire sub- 
ject—one that other publications were 
quite fearful of raising — for rea- 
sons that had nothing to do with the 
substantial facts involved—in its fight 
for the elimination of party-liners 
from reputable organizations, so that 
these organizations can better perform 
their functions in the creation of an 
expanding and increasingly better dem- 
ocratic way of life for America. The 
AJC, Dr. Wise, is not alone in this fight. 





@ The economy drive in the 80th Con- 
gress is hitting all sorts of socia] serv- 
ices, including the Amerindian schools. 
The cofigréssional Axe ‘has forced the 
clesing or drastic curtailment of schools 
for Indidms at* Phoenix; Albuquerque, 
Sante Fe, Riverside, and elsewhere— 
some of which have ben operating for 
more than a half century. After all the 
injustices done to the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of America it is shameful that 
the squeeze-penny reactionaries in Wash- 
ington should réb Indian children of edu- 
cational) facilities. 
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WAS recently the recipient of a curiously oblique 
| rabbit punch from Arthur Schlesinger Jr. The 

punch, as an expression of Schlesinger’s dis- 
approval of me, is not important. But it raises a point 
about democrats (with a small d) and democracy 
which is worth commenting on. 

Recently The Call published a debate between Liston 
M. Oak and Daniel Bell about the Truman policy. Bell 
criticized the inclusion of Bishop Manning, Father 
Gannon, Henry Luce and others among the signatories 
of the cable of endorsement despatched to Bevin under 
the sponsorship of The New Leader. He referred to 
me, along with Max Eastman and Dorothy Thompson, 
as “political individualists”; but he did not bracket 
me ideologically with Manning, Gannon or Luce. 

Schlesinger ended a comment on the debate in The 
Call of May 14 with the words: “I agree with him 
(Bell) about The New Leader theory that an honest 
democrat can have a united front with Gannon, Man- 
ning and William Henry Chamberlin.” Schlesinger 
was apparently so anxious to brand me as a member 
of some “anti-democratic front” that he represented 
himself as “agreeing” with something Bell had never 
written, 

It is one thing to point out the obvious truth that 
the signatories of the Bevin cable represented a variety 
of political, economic and theological viewpoints. It 
is another thing to suggest that some of them were 
such sinister characters that no “honest democrat” 
could have a united front with them. 

This logically leads to an examination of definitions 
of democracy, and of how democracy stands in Amer- 
ica today. It seems to me that democracy, in its west- 
ern and American form, is based on universal Suffrage, 
free elections, freedom of speech, press, assembly and 
trade-union organization, and on certain constitutional 
rights which are assured to every citizen. Although 
our lawmaking process is based on the conception 
that the will of the majority should prevail, there are 
certain things that no majority in this country could 
lawfully do. 

A majority vote in Congress in favor of putting 
someone to death would only make its supporters 
accomplices in incitement to murder. Nor could a 
Congressional majority lawfully liquidate or proscribe 
any group of American citizens on grounds of race, 
religion or occupation, The constitutional democracy 
that has functioned most successfully in the United 
States, in Britain, in the self-governing British Domin- 
ions and in some of the highly civilized small countries 
of western and northern Europe is based on two funda- 
mental principles. 

_. The minority accepts loyally and peacefully the 
result of a free and honest election. And the majority, 
recognizing that it may be a minority in some future 
election, recognizes its moral and legal obligation not 
to tyrannize over or persecute the minority. 

It is because these vital principles, with minor excep- 
tions, have been pretty well lived up to that we have 
escaped (apart from our one irrepressible civil con- 
flict, arising out of the issues of slavery and secession) 
the chronic instability of countries in which minorities, 
perhaps because they fear proscription or persecution, 
try to reverse with bullets the verdict of the ballots. 

1 have certainly never said or written anything in- 
consistent with democracy as | understand it. I hold 
no brief for Bishop Manning or Father Gannon; I am 
not acquainted with them personally. But I have 
never seen any ideas attributed to either that could 
fairly be called anti-democratic. 

There are two groups in America today, both for- 
tunately very small, which should be boycotted and 
shunned by “honest democrats.” There are Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers. And there are the less 
articulate and less literate nati-+ crackpots, racists— 
Fascists, if you like, although most of their spokesmen 
ave so abysmally ignorant that it is dificult to find 
ia their “philosophy” anything even as coberent as 
Mussolini offered to the Htalians, or 4fitler to the 
Germans. . 

It is absurd to suggest that any signatory of The 
New Leader cable belonged in either of these = 


tarian camps. It is Schlesinger’s democrativ privilege 
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— By William Henry Chamberlin 
Most Americans Are Democrats 


Where the News Ends’ 








to draw a circle around a group of individuals who 
think as he does and take out’ for them an exclusive 
trademark as “honest democrats.” But there is no 
factual or historical warrant for suggesting that any 
large number of Americans are opposed to democracy 
in the sense of preferring Communism or Fascism or 
anything so obviously obsolete as absolute monarchy, 
* aoe * 


Every now and then someone returns from Russia 
and announces as a great discovery that Russians 





greeted him in a friendly way and that Russians di 
not want another war. Credulous Americans hea 
the good news, breathe a sigh of relief and wondeg 
whether they shouldn't relax on military preparedness, 


Behind this thinking: lies the profound fallacy tha 
wars grow out of the suspicion and hatred of or 
people for another. Individuals often hate each othe 
as the murder statistics prove. There are group prej. 
udicies and hates within nations, as the sad record of 
race rioting from Detroit to Bombay makes only t 
clear. But not one man in a million would voluntaril 
risk his own life out-of hatred for some remote people, 


Wars are increasingly the handiwork of govern- 
ments, not of peoples. Returned pilgrims to Russia. 
who bring back their stories of friendly parties -ia 
collective farms would give more solid cause for re- 
assurance if they could offer any semblance of proof; § 


(a) That peoples under Soviet or any other kind? 
of totalitarian rule are able effectively to influence _ 
the. foreign policies of their governments; 


(b) That people under an all-out dictatorship could, 
or would resist orders to mobilize.and march in any. 
war, however crudely aggressive. 
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An Editorial— _ 


— a 


Congress Saves Millions, America Loses Billions 


ROM two points of view there is something queer 

about the Republican fixation on penny-saving. 

The party of Senator Taft is the heir of the old 
Federalist tradition. From away back it has stood for 
a strong central government. But from the goings-on 
of Congressman John Taber one would guess that it 
stemmed from Jefferson rather than Hamilton. 

But looked at as leaders of the party of big business, 
the behavior of the Republican Congressmen seems 
even more peculiar. The only persons who think they 
will get rich by saving are those who have never had 
any money and never will have any. Men who under- 
stand this business of getting on in the world make 
money by investing money—not by saving it. There 
is something primitive about the Republican attitude. 

During the past half-century the various depart- 
ments of the Federal Government have developed in 
such a way that they are inextricably tied in with the 
nation’s entire productive process. The departments 
of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor and Interior serve 
in countless ways to increase the output of mines, 
mills, factories and farms and their distribution to a 
wider market. The wealth that results from their ac- 
tivities does not appear in the national budgets, but 
it looks big in national production figures and in the 
bank accounts of citizens.’ Any “economy” which cuts 
them down slows up the wealth-producing process. 

The story of federal agencies which are keyed in 


. with national wealth-production is long and compli- 


cated. The most effective ones are those in the De- 
partment of Interior and Agriculture which had their 
beginning far back in the 19th Century. Their develop- 
ment was gradual and experimental. Their methods 
and personnel grew .in response to genuine needs. 
Millions of farmers and businessmen have come to 
depend upon their services. Among those who know 
and benefit from these agencies the attempt to smear 
them under the blanket term bureaucracy has fallen 
flat. There are no more useful citizens anywhere than 
the groups of experts who toil faithfully for very 
moderate salaries in many of Washington bureaus. 
Some of the more recently established agencies have 
their imperfections, President Roosevelt’s flair for 
improvization was of great advantage to the nation 
when things had to be done rapidly during the first 
years of his administration. But it had its: disadvan- 


tages. His methods produced a good deal of duplica- 
tion. Some reorganization is called for. But moves 
in this direction should be made with the advice of 
experts after comprehensive surveys. Politicians ia 
great haste to lop of a few millions here and a few 
more there are in no mood for this sort of complicated 
administrative task. 

In the meantime the crude Procrustean methods 
being applied are certain to lead to most lamentable 
resulis, The House Appropriation Committee wants 
to lop more than $14,000,000 from the operating 
funds of the Labor Department. That will mean ham- 
stringing the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The NY 
Journal of Commerce observes that this “will force 
many employers to enter collective bargaining nego- 
tiations without a considerable body of information | 
that heretofore has been available to them,” Trade 
unionists will suffer even more because of this depri- 
vation. Someone should explain to Congressmén that 
strikes may well result from this lack of facts, It 
would not take a very big strike to lose more than the 
$14,000,000 which will be “saved.” The proposed 
slash in funds for the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Department of the Interior would mean the temporary 
abandonment of immense investments already made. 
The great Shasta Dam, for example, has already been 
built. Republican Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia wants public lines built to carry the power to 
consumers throughout the area. He says it wu:.ld cost 
$40,000,000. The Taber Committee proposes to cut 
the sum to $6,900,000. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will also be crippled in its soil conservation and 
other essential projects. The soil that washes down 
the rivers can never be recovered. And so it goes. 
The Committee proposes to save a few paltry millions, 
and through its parsimony the people of the country 
will lose billions. 

And it is only in the short-term view that this crude 
economy drive is good politics. The future of the 
Republicans is especially tied in with the success of 
eur free enterprise business and industrial systems 
Crippling of Government agencies which serve this 
system is one sure way of endangering its continued 
success. It requires no prophet ‘to foretell that the 
eager little men down in Washington are preparing 
their own downfall. 
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North Korean Democracy: Russian Style 
By Harold J. Noble 


® Harold J. Noble is a leading American authority 
on Korea. He was born in Pyeng Yang, now head- 


quarters of Russian forces in Korea, spending his 
boyhood there and in Seoul, now American headquar- 
ters. After completing college in the United States he 
returned to Korea to teach and to do historical re- 
search, from 1926-1929. These researches are in- 
corporated in his Ph.D. thesis on 19th century Korean 
diplomatic history. For many years he has special- 
ized in the history and public affairs of Japan, Korea 
and China, and has been a professor of Asiatic history 
at the University of Oregon since 1931. He has visited 
Korea more than ten times since 1929, the last time 
before the war in 1939 during a three year residence 
in Japan, and during 1946 when he made two stays 
there, leaving last December. 

During the recent war he served in the US Marine 
Corps as a combat intelligence officer, rising to the 
rank of Major, and going through the Solomon Island 
campaigns up through Bougainville. After the war 
he returned to Japan as foreign correspondent for 
The Saturday Evening Post,and with Tokyo as a base 
covered Japan, Korea, China and Australia. While on 
this assignment he gathered the material and wrote 
North Korean Democracy: Russian Style. He has re- 
turned to the United States, but expects to be in Tokyo 
again soon. 

He is the author of numerous articles on Korea in 
various historical journals, as well as in Current 
History. He is also an editor of the Pacific Historical 
Review and of the Far Eastern Quarterly. 


Korea was really democratic for the first time 
in human history,” the Pyeng Yang radio boasted 
on November 4, 1946. 

Russian headquarters are at Pyeng Yang, the second 
largest city in the Korean peninsula and the largest 
in the north. Pyeng Yang sprawls along the north 
bank of the Tatong-Kang, the “Great East River,” 
whose yellow waters when at flood measure a mile 
and a half across. 

Guard Colonel I. M. Chistiakov commands the 
tactical troops, and has the military responsibility in 
North Korea, and all negotiations with the Americans 
or others are conducted in his name. Actually, how- 
ever, he has little if any influence outside the purely 
military field. As a distinguished veteran of Stalin- 
grad, and the Army Commander, he has the honors, 
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but the political commissars deal directly with Mos- 
cow. 

Currently, the master mind and real leader of the 
Russians in North Korea seems to be Gerasim M. 
Balasanov, who nominally is economic advisor to 
Chistiakov. Actually, he deals directly with the high- 
est government organs in Moscow through the po- 
litical, not the military, chain of command. During 
most of the war he served in the Soviet Embassy in 
Tokyo, and speaks fluent Japanese. He is one of sev- 
eral Russians who having trained very early for the 
Far Eastern service is now approaching the top. He’s 
still relatively young, under forty-five, is not more 
than 5 feet 2 inches tall, is swarthy, speaks English 
fairly well, and can be extremely affable and friendly. 

The Russians came into North Korea, as the Amer- 
icans came into South Korea, to accept the surrender 
of the Japanese armies, and presumably to act as 
trustee for the Koreans who would soon get control 
of their own country through the allied victory. Neither 
Russians nor Americans did any fighting in Korea; 
the war was over, and the Japanese were surrendering 
to anyone available. The Russians came in with an 
Army, the XXVth, and the Americans with a Corps, 
the XXIVth. The Russians came to live off the coun- 
try; the Americans brought in all their own supplies. 
The dividing line was at the 38th parallel in central 
Korea, an odd line which follows no particular 
boundary, either political or physical. The Russians 
soon manned their side of the boundary ,and tried to 
seal it tight. Then they set to work “democratizing” 
Korea according to their own ideas. 


*% * % 


“HALF OF AMERICAN WORKERS 
UNEMPLOYED!" 


N November 3, 1946, in every city and town and 


hamlet throughout North Korea the whole adult 
population turned out in a most impressive mass 
voting. Considering that there never had been .any 
popular elections in Korea before, this turnout of 
more than 96 percent of the eligible voters might be 
considered phenomenal. It seems less phenomenal 
when you know that the police checked over the list 
for absentees and then brought them to the polls, 
that failure to vote was characterized as traitorous, 
Fascist and pro-Japanese; that the non-voter would 
lose his franchise in subsequent elections; and that 
anyone characterized as a national. traitor would lose 
his citizenship certificate and hence his ration card. 
The elections were celebrated as a gala affair. For 
days in advance the city streets were decorated with 
arches and towers built of pine boughs. Huge poster 
pictures of Joseph Stalin and the leader of the North 
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Korea Communist Party, Il-sung Kim, were placarded 
everywhere. Splendid advertising signs and slogans 
of the struggle against Fascism, against poverty and 
against the pro-Japanese, were posted along the 
streets of cities and towns. In Pyeng Yang several 
streetcars were decorated with gaudy lights to flash 
the election slogans, and earnest if uninspired brass 
bands played noisily from within. Candidates made 
street corner appeals; the radios urgently boosted the 
enthusiasm, and the daily papers bannered the cam- 
paign. In Pyeng Yang, at least, the afternoon and 
evening before the election all stores and shops were 
closed, so that the electorate could give their full 
attention to the morrow’s duty. 

Both radios and newspapers said that the elections 
were to be truly democratic in the Soviet rather than 
in the American way. One broadcast explained that 
when Franklin Roosevelt got elected only 63 percent 
of the voters cast their ballots. “Laberers were not 
able to participate in the election because they were 
busy producing war supplies.” Even the Labor Party 
victory in England was not democratic, said this Rus- 
sian instructed radio, for the “poor people, little 
citizens, laborers and criminals had no right to vote.” 
The official organ of the North Korea Communist 
Party, the Inminchoo chosun (Democratic Korea) 
added to this enlightenment -by editorializing, “Some 
say the United States is a democratic country, but 
such is not true, for there are no labor laws enacted 
for the benefit of the working classes. Half of the 
workers in America were deprived of their jobs after 
the war, and are roaming on every street by this 
time.” 

When the big day came the white-clad citizens of 
North Korea thronged the polls to elect local officials, 
and above all to elect the members of the Interim 
Peoples Committee of North Korea, the provisional 
Korean government under Russian occupation. At the 
polling places each elector received a printed sheet 
of paper bearing the names of the candidates, forty- 
one in all, for the Interim Peoples Committee, headed 
by Il-sung Kim. At the polling booths there were two 
boxes, one white and one black. To vote for the list 
of forty-one, the elector dropped his ballot into the 
white box; to vote against it he dropped it in the 
black box. He couldn’t scratch, write in, or select 
from some other slate. One should not be astounded 
to learn that the whole slate of nominees won by 
99.2 percent. 

The members of the “North Korea Democratic 
Peoples Front,” the nominal sponsors of the victorious 
slate, were jubilant over their victory. “General” II- 
sung Kim, who headed the ticket and who heads the 
Interim Peoples Government. as well as the North 
Korea Communist Party, joyfully thanked the people 
over the radio. Said he, “Although I won the elec- 
tions, I will not forget the Red Army,” probably one 
of the few completely candid remarks made during 
the whole campaign. 





RUSSIANS NOW BEHAVE CORRECTLY 

HEN the Russians first came into North Korea, 

although they brought many Korean Communists 
with them, they seemed unable to realize that they 
were liberating instead of conquering a people. For 
many months they ran wild, stealing, raping and as- 
saulting with little interference from the officers. In 
fact, often the officers led the men. Finally, an organ- 
ized military police came into Korea and got the 
army under control. By the end of last winter the 
Russian soldiers had become relatively well behaved, 
and during this past autumn the Russians have gone 
all-out on a courtesy and decency campaign. Special 
patrols have moved around the streets of Pyenk Yang 
and other cities, charged with enforcing courteous 
conduct upon the Russian soldiers. Whatever blind- 
ness led the Russians to run wild last year, they’re 
doing their best to recover lost Korean good will by 
correct conduct today, perhaps preparatory to leaving 
the country. 

Three types of Koreans came into North Korea with 
the Russians. First, there were the Koreans born and 
raised in Siberia, Soviet citizens yet racially and 
usually linguistically Korean. Perhaps they are the 
most trusted by the Russians, but naturally they appeal 
less to Koreans than the native born. Many of this 
type were in the Red Army, and they compose a con- 
siderable portion of the officers of the new North 
Korea Army. 

Then there were the native Korean Communists 
returning from Manchuria and Siberia; these refugees 
from the Japanese were fairly close to the Russians. 
Although they may have been away from Korea for 
as many as twenty or thirty years, to Koreans they 
seemed more their own kind than the Siberians. And 
lastly there were the Yenan Koreans, the Korean 
Communists who had lived with and fought beside 
the Chinese Communists. 

Koreans are not natural Communists; they are ex- 
treme individualists. There are no people in the 
world who are more insistent on their own ways, on 
their own rights as the Koreans. In economic theory 
they are far more collectivist than we are, but in 
effective collective action they are among the world’s 
worst. There are many abuses needing correction in 
Korea, exorbitant interest rates, extensive absentee 
landlordism, fantastic rents, and horrible industrial 
working conditions. But only a Communist would 
claim that these evils can be corrected solely by Com- 
munist authoritarianism. Certainly, when the Russians 
came into North Korea they were handicapped by the 
fact that indigenous Communists were so few, and 
even after a year and a half of occupation they still 
are plagued by the poor quality of their Korean per- 
sonnel. With valuable exceptions they have been able 
to draw more upon the uneducated than the educated 
classes, and to them the personnel problem in military 
government has been even more difficult than in the 
American zone, where the whole population was 
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available as a source, and where the educated classes 
were not antagonized by an alien philosophy. 


* * * 


SINGING OF IL-SUNG KIM 

"THE Russians chose to represent them “General II- 
“ sung Kim,” thirty-four years old, a man with a 
pleasant manner, and a ready grin. Il-sung Kim was 
a noted Korean guerrilla, famed for his spectacular, 
courageous attacks on the Japanese. If he’s still alive 
he must be between 50 and 60 years old. He’s certain- 
ly not the man now in Pyeng Yang masquerading 
under the magic name. Although most people in 
Korea know that Il-sung Kim isn’t Il-sung Kim, that 
doesn’t seem to make any difference to him or to the 
Russians. The North Korea radios daily gush out his 
praises, and daily the papers thank him in a series of 
intercessions more appropriate for the deity. His 
picture is everywhere, usually more than life-size, 
over the caption, “Our Leader.” Whatever has been 
achieved in North Korea, or has been alleged to have 
been achieved, is attributed to Il-sung Kim, the Red 
Army, and’ Stalin.* The Russians do their best to 
develop a Korean Fuehrer, but unfortunately for them 
his greatness stems from their support and not from 
his own conduct. 

Il-sung Kim came into Korea in Russian uniform, 
and wearing Russian decorations. He was designated 
head of the North Korea Communist Party by the 
Russians, and because of their support he continues 
to hold that post. Other Communist leaders, especially 
from China, have appeared with more popular appeal, 
and often rumor says they will take the leadership 
from Kim, but so long as he continues to have Russian 
backing “General Kim” will head the party and the 
government. 

x * * 

RUSSIAN BENEFACTORS—AMERICAN 
EXPLOITERS 

HILE military control of North Korea is funda- 

mental to the Russians, they could not hope to 
succeed in their program without genuine popular 
support. Through their control of all the media of 
expression and education they are in an excellent posi- 
tion to succeed. They have increased the power of the 
Pyeng Yang radio from the 500 watts of Japanese 
days to 3000, and have established several other small 
stations. During all waking hours the ether is deluged 
with pro-Soviet and anti-American propaganda, in 
which the Americans are portrayed as vicious dollar 
imperialists bent on making an even worse colony out 
of Korea than did the hated Japanese. 

For example, “In South Korea American reaction- 
ary elements are enforcing cruel administration much 
like the Japanese system ... [but] ... In North Korea 
the Russians, our great liberators and saviors [have] 
handed the administration over to the Koreans.” And, 
“The United States is an aggressor nation trying to 
encroach on Korea.” 
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Similarly, the newspapers daily are filled with 
diatribes against us and warm praise for the Russian 
“liberators.” Naturally, there are no papers or maga- 
zines in North Korea except those of the Communist 
Party. In fact, there is so much about Russia, lauda- 
tory, and so much about the United States, con- 
demnatory, I would expect the average Korean to be- 
come bored over his morning paper since so little 
appears of direct and immediate interest to himself. 


To take at random two issues of the Chosun Sin- 
moon (“The Korean Newspaper”), “published in 
Pyeng Yang City for the benefit of the Korean peo- 
ple,” here are the headings of the important news 
presented to the Korean reader. On November 20, 
1946: 1. “Soviet Communists and Young Communists 
are Pioneers in the Five Year Plan,” 2. “Aviator 
Sebanov .Has Flown One Million Kilometers.” 3. 
“Professor N. Gusev Speaks on Tolstoy.” 4. “Lead- 
Copper Factory Established in San-Gesur [in Ar- 
menia].” 5. “North Korean Publications Arrive in 
Moscow.” 6. “Sergei Ivanov Speaks on Armenian De- 
mocracy.” 7. “Chinese Publications Criticize the Sino- 
American Commercial Treaty.” 8. “American Soldiers 
in Trieste Behave Outrageously.” The issue of Novem- 
ber 27, 1946, has these articles: 1. “Soviet Scholars 
Determined to Work out Soviet Five Year Plan.” 2. 
“Teor Bersa, Professor of Moscow Music University 
Speaks on Works of Soviet Composers.” 3. “Soviet 
Leading Cameramen from Moscow in Pyeng Yang to 
Photograph Korea.” 4. “U.S. Navy and Army in 
Guam Exploit Inhabitants.” 


Stories on the idyllic life in Russia must have a 
considerable appeal to the Korean reader, if he be- 
lieves them. Part of an article in a magazine having 
the odd name of “Friend Pool,” appearing in March, 
1946, in Korean, and given wide distribution, reads 
as follows: 


Even though Russia is a socialist state it has 
been so mechanized that it is comparable to the 
capitalist states such as England and the United 
States. Everything on the farms is done by ma- 
chines. The farmers merely run the machines. 
No matter to what village you may travel in Rus- 
sia you will find machines run by one man doing 
the work of twenty or thirty. There are no wagons, 
for only trucks are used. There are few horses, 
for only tractors are used. Because everything 
is mechanized, six or eight hours work a day is 
enough. Every person has 10 suits of clothes and 
6 pears of shoes. Every meal every day everyone 
gets everything he wants to eat ... all of these 
improvements ... are a result of the Revolution. 
All the homes are built in a modernistic style and 
include electric lights, radios and are heated by 
coal or oil instead of wood. The farmers need 
not work until they die for when the men reach 
60 and the women ... 45 they are given enough 
money to live in comfort the rest of their lives 
without further work. 
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Unpleasant tales about the Americans are spread 
openly in North Korea by the radio, the press and 
from the public forum; in South Korea such stories 
are widely spread in continuous whispering campaign. 
Unhappily, they come to be widely believed. They 
make us appear to be robbing and looting Korea. The 
extensive American importation of medical supplies, 


‘food supplies, and surplus army gear for the Koreans, 


as well as all the supplies used by the American 
forces, is interpreted in one of two ways: (1) the 
Americans are too selfish and feel themselves too 
superior to use Korean goods and live on Korean 
standards as the Russians do in the North, or (2) 
the Americans are trying to waste what little the 
Koreans have by importing useless luxuries and forc- 
ing them on the Koreans while taking out of the 
country desparately needed goods, like rice, in ex- 
change. The American creation of an interim legis- 
lature for South Korea last December is portrayed as 
an attempt to establish a government of Korean 
Quislings to cover up and perpetuate American 
imperialism. 
* * * 

GRAIN COLLECTIONS OKAY IN NORTH, 
ROBBERY IN SOUTH 
JN both North and South Korea there are enforced 

grain collections, for under’ present inflationary 
conditions without such collections the city dwellers 
would starve. The Russians assess a 25 percent tax 
on grains against all farmers without any return to 
the farmer. The Americans fix a price for the grain, 
and require the farmer to sell part of his surplus crop 
at this fixed rate. In the North, where the whole 
propaganda machine of press and radio, plus the 
disciplined Communist Party and Interim Govern- 
ment, works for the Russians, the collection of the 
grains is achieved with a minimum of disturbance. 
But in the South, where the Communists under Russian 
direction choose to look upon the grain collections as 
robbery of the farmer, the Americans often find it 
extremely difficult to enforce their collections. The 
leftist press and field workers try to persuade the 
farmers that the Americans are robbing them even 
worse than did their late Japanese overlords. Like 
the American Communist Party which supports con- 
scription in Russia while opposing it in America, the 
Korean Communists ardently support grain collec- 
tions in Russian-held Korea while leading riots against 
it in the American zone. Naturally, if the Americans 
can’t get enough food for the cities the city dwellers 
too will riot, chaos will reign, and from the chaos the 
Communist Party can hope to profit. 

The whispering tales about rice collections in the 
American zone tell how the Americans either (1) ship 
this rice to Japan, or (2) ship it to America where 
it is used to make an unusual and much sought after 
form of bread, or (3) corruptly sell it to Korean 
blackmarket profiteers. Last autumn after a curfew 
was enforced in Seoul and some other cities following 








bloody riots, the tale was spread that the real reason 
for the curfew was to enable the Americans to carry 
the grain out of the city during darkness, unobserved, 
for export to Japan and the United States. 

One of the more refined and cruel tales has it that 
the Americans have rounded up all the lepers in South 
Korea, forced them aboard barges, then towed them 
into the Pacific and sank them. 

Just as the Communist Party functions in North 
Korea as an agency of the Russian Command, so it 
does in South Korea. Were there no documentary 
evidence to prove this it could be assumed as a matter 
of logic, but the documentary evidence is abundant 
and overwhelming. Too many Koreans have been 
caught with the orders and directives on their persons 
to leave the slightest shadow of a doubt. The chain of 
communication from Pyeng Yang down to Seoul, out 
to the Southern provinces and then back up again is 
clearly established. 

The Korean Communist Party was first established 
in the early 1920s, when the Koreans had just gone 
through a bloody revolution against the Japanese. In 
those days the Soviet Government gave substance to 
their pose as the friends of all oppressed peoples by 
surrendering claims to numerous external and semi- 
colonial rights previously held by Imperial Russia. 
By 1925 several small, underground Communist cells 
had been established in Korea, and among Koreans in 
Shanghai. The Korean Communist Party was formally 
organized underground in 1925, but it soon split into 
factions, the chief division being on nationalist versus 
pro-Soviet programs. One of the original founders 
of this Party has been resident in Moscow for a good 
many years as official Korean Party representative, 
although during the days of the open functioning of 
the Comintern the Japanese member, Sanzo Nosaka, 
now a member of the Japanese Diet and candidate for 
Mayor of the City of Tokyo, seems to have repre- 
sented Korean interests on the Supreme Praesidium 
of the Comintern. 

The Japanese police and gendarmerie were so active 
in arresting and breaking up Communist leaders and 
groups, however, that the twenty years from formal 
organization of the Korean Communist Party to the 
surrender of Japan were years in which the under- 
ground Korean Party cells functioned with the great- 
est difficulty. For the most part Koreans who stayed 
in Korea were out of touch with the shifting pattern 
of Soviet Communism. After the Japanese surrender, 
however, numerous Korean Communists came out of 
hiding to declare their allegiance. Most of them were 
in various stages of heterodoxy. 


A certain Heun-yung Pak, who had studied in Mos- 
cow, and who had served prison terms both in 
Shanghai and in Korea, but who latterly had been 
working as a day laborer in a brick factory, emerged 
with the official version of the Russian Party line. 
With Russian blessing he became the head of the 
South Korea Communist Party. Whether he ranks 








higher than I]-sung Kim in the hierarchy, I do not 
know. Currently, Pak is again underground, perhaps 
in North Korea, to escape arrest on charges of com- 
plicity in the bloody riots of last October when over 
fifty Korean policemen were murdered by Commu- 
nist-led mobs in South Korea. 


* * * 


THE PARTITION OF KOREA 

HE headquarters of the South Korea Communist 

Party, now called the South Korea Labor Party, 
just as the Communist Party in the North now 
masquerades under the name of the North Korea 
Labor Party, is in Seoul, the ancient capital of Korea 
and seat of American headquarters. Seoul has one of 
the most attractive sites in the world. The whole city 
is ringed by mountains along whose ridges run the 
old, crenallated, granite walls designed to protect the 
town in bow-and-arrow days. And behind the hills 
and mountains which immediately ring the city rise 
much higher ranges to the north and south to give the 
whole area the semblance of a cup with irregularly 
broken sides. American headquarters are within this 
cup, but anyone energetic enough to climb the 
mountains north of the city would have an uninter- 
rupted view to the Russian lines, a few hours away 
by jeep and almost nothing by air. 

Although by American standards the country towns 
are quite primitive, Seoul is surprisingly modern, 
from the Capitol which houses Military Government 
and the Interim Legislature, and is in the very best 
Greco-Roman State House style, to the very satis- 
factory department stores and hotels. Compared to 
Pyeng Yang, Seoul is a much larger and more modern 
city, but in both cities Korea shows its confused 
mixture of the old and new, as well as the burgeoning 
future, perhaps best typified by a popular type of 
drink on general sale throughout Seoul called 
“Victory Brand Old Scotch Whiskey.” No one really 
knows where he is going, or what will happen to him 
—neither the Koreans, nor the American troops, nor 
the American civilians who have come out in increas- 
ing numbers to work for the Army. And since Korea 
can’t be cut off from the continent and towed away 
to some remote spot in the Pacific where questions 
can be solved solely in terms of Korea, it will be im- 
possible to find any answers to these elementarv ques- 
tions by anvone now living in the southern half of 
this peninsula. 

The one constant, darkening shadow behind every 
question and every decision is the division of Korea 
at the thirty-eighth parallel. The whole peninsula is 
Korean, the whole people throughout the land from 
the Straits at the south to the Yalu River in the north 
are Koreans, with the same language. the same tradi- 
tions, and the same nationalism. In this country 
26,000,000 live, and whether they are ignorant peasants 
or university graduates they love it, and they long for 
freedom and the right to make their own mistakes as 
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intensely as the most nationalist people on this earth. 

But through the center of their country, without the 
slightest reference to economic or social or political 
needs runs a military line across which the two most 
powerful nations in ‘the world face each other. This 
division is strangling Korean economy and independ- 
ence. Unless this line is removed, and unless Amer- 
icans and Russians unite on a common program for 
Korean economic and political growth no decision 
made in Seoul, whether by the American command or 
by the Koreans themselves can possibly solve any of 
the urgent, fundamental needs of the people. But if 
the line is removed and is replaced by a Korean gov- 
ernment directed by the USSR, Korean national 
aspirations still will be unsatisfied. 

The Korean is an ardent individualist, which forty- 
five years of Japanese rule seem only to have ac- 
centuated. The Japanese gave the Koreans an absolute 
minimum of political responsibility, so that now when 
they are thrust suddenly into the realities of a very 
harsh world they are bewildered. It is small wonder 
that immediately after the Japanese surrender almost 
every time three Koreans met, a new political party 
was born. They’ve learned a lot since, but in judging 
Korean conduct it is well to remember that their po- 
litical experience is not much more than one year old. 
Whatever experience they acquired before 1945 was 
that of conspiracy, at which they were surprisingly 
good.all during the Japanese occupation, but which 
has not prepared them appreciably for the responsi- 
bilities of government. 

The Korean has much to commend him, and much 
in which he needs education and change. He has 
plenty of courage, as he’s proved time and time again 
under Japanese rule. The same lethargic peasant or 
retiring schoolboy who seems interested only in his 
paddyfield or his books can turn swiftly into a fighting 
maniac or a martyr who won’t break under the most 
brutal torture. 

The Americans have been in South Korea for a 
year and a half, and they have done many fine things, 
and yet in a sense they have achieved nothing. What 
can they do to help the Koreans develop a sound 
economy so long as the country is split in half? If 
the split had some logical basis for the division of 
resources they might be able to do something lasting, 
but when most of the industry and power and minerals 
are in the north, the Russian zone; while most of the 
people and the rice farms are in the south, the Amer- 
ican zone, what ultimately sound decision can they 
make? When all movement of goods and people and 
services between North and South is prohibited by the 
Russians, who flatly refuse even to discuss the removal 
of the dividing line, what can be done? What can the 
Americans achieve when they know that in a few years 
at most they will withdraw with the probability that 
the whole peninsula will become a Russian satellite? 
What hope can there be unless the Russians and the 
Americans both get out and stay out, and let the 
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Koreans alone to fight out their own conclusions and 
make their own decisions in their own way? 


a * * 


ALL OCCUPATION FORCES SHOULD BE 
WITHDRAWN 

OST Koreans are farmers, and aside from being 

patriotic and nationalistic they have little po- 
litical consciousness. But in every town and city there 
are Koreans who appear to think and dream politics 
twenty-five hours a day, and who have very ambitious 
though usually not detailed ideas of how best to save 
Korea. These men and women are organized into a 
plentitude of parties. The chief difference between 
Communists and non-Communists is the greater clarity 
of the Communist Party program and the greater 
discipline of Russian leadership. But the slightest 
mistep on the part of the American command will 
bring out an agonizing chorus of protest and ill-will 
from every side. Perhaps the very violence of the 
charges from the “Left” that the Americans promote 
reactionary and pro-Japanese Korean leaders, and the 
equal violence of the charges from the “Right” that 
the Americans favor Communists and pro-Russians is 
the best possible evidence of the general level-headed- 
ness of the American military leadership in Korea. 

Unlike the Japanese, who know they are conquered 
and hence are grateful for every decent thing done for 
them, the Koreans are a liberated people. Like the 
Belgians and the Greek they are our allies, and they 
have been waiting for liberty for a very, very long 
time. They take as a matter of course what the Amer- 
icans do for them, and wonder why they don’t do 
more, and above all they want to know why we don’t 
make good on our pledges to restore their independ- 
ence. We made these pledges at Cairo and at Moscow, 
but though the Japanese are all gone and and the 
Koreans are living in Japanese houses and running 
Japanese plants, they still don’t have liberty. Nor will 
they until the whole country is reunited and the Amer- 
icans and Russians both get out. 

In South Korea the mass of the Koreans are pro- 
American, and even in North Korea there is a very 
strong body of opinion friendly to Americans. But 
it would be illusory to think that the Koreans love us 
just because we are Americans. If they thought we 
coveted an inch of Korean soil, or that we were in 
Korea for any other purpose than to help them achieve 
freedom they would hate us as bitterly as they hated 
the Japanese. It is exactly these beliefs that the 
Korean Communists are trying to fix in the Korean 
popular mind. Our advantage over the Russians is 
that so far most Koreans are sure from the record 
that we don’t want anything beyond legitimate trade, 
while they are sure the Russians are trying to take 
over their country. The Communists have been unable 
to conceal from most Koreans that it is due to their 
Russian refusal to deal with any but Communists and 
fellow-travelers that the attempts of the Americans to 
reach an understanding with them have broken down. 











The growth of the Korean Communist Party as a 
part of the Russian chain of command poses an in- 
soluble problem to American Military Government, 
to any Korean provisional government which may be 
created, and to the American Army. The American 
Command has shown absolutely no intention of trying 
to force upon the Koreans our own concepts of free 
enterprise in opposition to their collectivism. But the 
American Command has been concerned that what- 
ever form of society is developed here shall be Korean 
rather than an enforced appendage of the Soviet 
Union. We are pledged to assist the Koreans regain 
their independence, and presumably it is in support 
of that pledge that our troops are in South Korea. 
Our Command also is concerned to assist the Koreans 
to develop a society in which all shades of opinion 
shall have a hearing and a man will not go to prison 
for his thoughts, as he did under the Japanese and 
currently is doing in North Korea. 


* * * 


KOREANS WILL FIGHT 

N South Korea the term “Left” applies to the Com- 

munists and all the parties under their leadership; 
the term “Right” to all parties not under their leader- 
ship. These terms have little relationship to differ- 
ences over the best means of production and distribu- 
tion. Since even Korean fellow-travelers are likely to 
be nationalists first and interested in Communism sec- 
ond, the obvious Russian responsibility for the col- 
lapse of Russo-American negotiations last May re- 
sulted in a considerable increase of rightist strength. 
The Russians were unable to keep the facts of their 
obstructionism from the Korean people, though their 
radios up North and the Cummunists here in the South 
have worked hard to obscure the facts. 

If the Americans didn’t restrain them the ‘Korean 
rightists would organize a blood bath for the Commu- 
nists. But the Americans insist on giving the Commu- 
nists an even break in a nascent democratic society. 
In South Korea the hatred of the rightist majority for 
the small Communist minority is intense, not a hatred 
for their economic views but for what every Korean 
patriot views as the betrayal of his country. The mass 
of the Koreans, of course, just go about their daily 
affairs, wondering where the next bowl of rice will 
come from, but they are a volatile people and can be 
quickly worked up into violent mobs, as events of 
recent months have shown. In arousing such mobs 
the Communists do have a definite advantage: they 
have strong, military discipline, and the complete 
support of the Russians. The rightists have the 
numbers but not the cohesion, and the Americans 
refuse to back them against anybody. 

In South Korea intelligent conservative leadership 
wants to isolate the Communists, and to unite the 
mass of the Koreans into one nation without reference 
to individual differences over economic principles. 
They look forward with fear but with courage to the 
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time when the Americans will withdraw from the 
peninsula, and they actually talk of fighting the Rus- 
sians all by themselves! There is no doubt of their 
sincerity, though there is of their understanding. But 
the fact is that they do not intend to submit to the 
Russians, and when the day comes they intend that 
the Russians will know they were in a battle, unlike 
the Japanese who had only the mildest opposition to 
their occupation in 1910. 

An interesting exposition of moderate Korean 
thought on Russia and the United States recently was 
given me by a prominent Korean who had better 
remain nameless. Remember, these people are play- 
ing for keeps. He is not one of the men currently 
struggling for political power, but nevertheless is 
widely respected throughout the South, as well as by 
all Americans who know and deal with him. While his 
views are his own they are echoed less articulately by 
most Koreans not in the Communist camp. 


He attributes the liberation of Korea to three gov- 
ernments, Britain, China and the United States, which 
declared at Cairo that one of their basic war aims was 
the liberation of Korea, and which did work for that 
objective during the next two bloody years. At that 
time and down to the mid-summer of 1945 the Soviets 
were in friendly relations with the Japanese, and never 
showed even verbal interest in Korean freedom until 
the very last moment. Of the three powers making 
that declaration at Cairo, the British are involved in 
Empire problems and the Chinese are torn by civil 
war, so that the only country which majntains a prac- 
tical interest in fostering Korean freedom is the 
United States. 

He believes further that Korea must absorb heavily 
from Occidental cultures for her own growth and he 
rates the Anglo-Saxon far ahead of the rest. He puts 
the Russians far down the scale in Occidental civiliza- 
* tion and attributes a great deal of their achievements 
to what they absorbed from Germany. With Germany 
collapsed the Russians will turn even more to the 
United States to learn all they can of our technology. 
Therefore, it would be absurd for Koreans to try to 
absorb at second-hand from Russia whit they can get 
absorb at second-hand from Russia what they can get 
at first-hand from America. 


* * * 


HOW THE "POLAND OF ASIA" WAS BUILT 
O far we have shown no disposition to give the 
Koreans either military training or weapons, aside 
from a very small Coast Guard and Constabulary. 
The Russians are now well along on a program to 
train a Korean military force of 500,000 men under 
Communist leadership. The obvious further fact is 
that the day we move our last soldiers out of Korea 
there is going to be blood spilt here, and unless the 
Russians can be persuaded to keep out, when all the 
spilling is over, those who worked with us, who sup- 
ported us, who believed as we did, who loved their 
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country above and beyond any other, are going to be 
very, very dead. 

The Russians have set as their minimum. goal the 
retention of control of North Korea, and the building 
up there of a “Communist” state on the Russian model. 
This they can do without any American cooperation. 
Their maximum goal has been the extension of Com- 
munist control over all of Korea. If they cannot see 
beyond the achievement of their minimum objective 
the Russians will be unwilling to withdraw from 
Korea until such a time as a strong Korean Commiu- 
nist Party, and a strong Communist-led North Korean 
Army and police force, would assure Communist con- 
trol after Russian withdrawal. When, however, Com- 
munist control over all of Korea becomes possible the 
Russians are likely to advocate the immediate with- 
drawal of both the Soviet and American forces. There 
are some hints that the Russians now believe such a 
time is not too far distant. 

But to reach the point where they felt the Korean 
Communist Party was strong enough to stand, and 
fight, on its own feet, the Russians had to work very 
hard. During the first phase of their occupation, from 
August, 1945, to about March, 1946, they devoted 
themselves to eliminating the strongest leaders of 
Korean independence. Thereafter, to November, 1946, 
the Russians worked to develop a strong, Communist- 
controlled North Korean Government while at the 
same time giving the outward appearance of a dem- 
ocratic coalition. And they prepared and effectuated 
a series of changes and reforms which would broaden 
the base of the Communist Party and give it and the 
Russians wider popular support. In the present 
period, since last November, the Russians appear to 
be further strengthening the North Korean Commu- 
nist Government, removing as many evidences of their 
own controls as possible, and reducing their military 
strength in the country. Perhaps at the end of this 
period they will feel sufficiently certain of the strength 
of Communist North Korea, and of their fifth column 
in South Korea, to suggest joint Soviet-American with- 
drawal, confident that in the ensuing civil war the 
Communists could conquer. 

The steps in the growth and simultaneous camou- 
fllage of the Communist Party in North Korea are 
highly instructive. On March 6, 1946, at Pyeng Yang, 
a group of Communists, led by I]-sung Kim, organ- 
ized the Interim Peoples Committee of North Korea, 
to serve, under Russian Military Government, as the 
Government of North Korea. There were no elections 
or public nominations or any semblance of popular 
participation. A group of twenty-three men simply 
announced that “we are the Government.” Of these 
twenty-three, five were named the Governing Com- 
mittee and actually exercise all the powers of 
legislation and supreme executive power subject to 
the Russian veto. Il-sung Kim became head both of 
the Governing Committee and the whole Interim Peo- 
ples Committee. All the departments and bureaus of 
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government were headed by men who also sat on this 
committee of twenty-three. No one seriously pre- 
tended then that Il-sung Kim was not a Communist, 
or that in effect this was not an organ of the Commu- 
nist Party. This same Interim Peoples Committee 
issued the ordinances and supervised the personnel 
of all local government. There were not enough Com- 
munists to fill all local posts, but only those who 
would go along with the Communists were permitted 
to hold office over any period of time. 

The next step was to disguise the Communist Party. 
First, there were organized or reorganized a series of 
parties which were Communist-front organizations or 
wholly Communist under disguised names. For ex- 
ample, the equivalent of the Russian KOMSOMOL, or 
Young Communist League, became the “Democratic 
Youth Alliance.” The formerly nationalist, dem- 
ocratic party, the Chosun Democratic Party, was 
seized bodily, its officers thrown out, and the offices 
taken over by the Communists. The Korean Commu- 
nists from Yenan organized the “New Democratic 
Party.” A Communist organization, the All Womens 
League, appeared. Among others there were also the 
Peoples Youth League, ithe North Korea Provisional 
Peoples Committee, the General Farmers League, the 
North Korea Trades Union, and the Korean-Soviet 
Culture Association. 

Through the initiative of Il-sung Kim and his Com- 
munist-dominated “Government,” all these and other 
Communist-front societies and parties were joined to- 
gether into the “Democratic Joint Front of North 
Korea” on July 22. Ostensibly, this fake coalition 
became the base on which rested the “Government,” 
the Interim Peoples Committee, although in reality 
this “Government” rested solely on the will of its 
own members and that of the Soviet Government. 


* * * 


COMMUNIST PARTY "DISSOLVED" 


HE next step in this intricate maneuver to firmly 

fix Communist control on North Korea while at 
the same time seeming to lift that control, was to dis- 
solve the Communist Party! Now you see it and now 
you don’t. At a meeting on July 29 the North Korea 
Communist Party and the New Democratic Party, the 
organ of the Korean Communists from China, merged 
into the “North Korea Labor Party.” When the lead- 
ers of the two Communist Parties held what they 
called their first foundation meeting, on August 28, 
at the headquarters of the Interim Peoples Committee, 
a building near the Pyeng Yang railway station, the 
Communist Party nominally disappeared from North 
Korea. Outwardly today there is:no such thing as a 
North Korea Communist Party. There is only an 
innocuous North Korea Labor Party, one of many 
parties belonging to the Democratic Joint Front, 
which collectively supports the Interim Peoples Com- 
mittee, the provisional government of North Korea. 
This is a neat trick. 








Having created a patchwork of parties and social 
groups all over North Korea under Communist leader- 
ship, and then having merged them into a Democratic 
Joint Front, having dropped the name Communist 
from the Party, and having given more and more 
responsibility to the Interim Peoples Committee, the 
governing body of the Communist Party, the Russians 
and the Korean Communists were ready for the next 
bit of sleight-of-hand—for “free and democratic 
elections.” 

In March the Communists simply constituted them- 
selves the Interim Peoples Committee. Now, through 
the shadows of the Democratic Joint Front and the 
North Korea Labor Party they would have themselves 
elected to the same offices. In order to accomodate a 
larger representation of so many bodies in the Dem- 
ocratic Joint Front they increased the number of seats 
on the Interim Peoples Committee from 23 to 41, but 
retained the vital control in the hands of the Govern- 
ing Committee of Five. When the nominating com- 
mittees finished their work all the key men already 
in office, headed by Il-sung Kim, found themselves on 
the slate of nominees. 

October was devoted largely to political campaign- 
ing. Over whom the 41 candidates achieved their 
stunning victory is hard to say, since no one was per- 
mitted to run against them. 

Since these “elections” the Russians have turned 
over to the Koreans most of the routine details of 
government. Undoubtedly, Soviet Military Govern- 
ment keeps a watchful eye on the doings of the 
Interim Peoples Committee, but they are no longer 
ostentatious about this supervision, and give the im- 
pression of devoting themselves far more to the big 
picture. 

After the Interim Peoples Committee had been 
created in March, 1946, a series of land and financial 
reforms were instituted, nominally emanating from 
the North Korean “Government.” Basically, the land 
reform took away all land in excess of twelve acres 
held by one family, and any amount less than that 
not actually worked by the family owning title. This 
seized land, which was taken without compensation, 
was then distributed to the landless on a somewhat 
complicated pattern of need and usefulness of the 
land. Doubtless this reform had widespread support, 
but enthusiasm was cooled by the extraordinary ex- 
ceptions in the law, which put all important Commu- 
nists outside the scope of the seizures. For example, 
anyone who had “special merits for the progress of 
racial culture ... or those revolutionaries who have 
fought for our emancipation and have been in prison 
for many years, and armed guerrillas ... and those 
who served in the national and social and political 
worlds for the establishment of a democratic Korea . .” 
would not have their lands seized. Here is a much- 
needed reform which proceeds to knock out one class 
of landlords, the so-called feudal landowners, only to 
replace them by Communists. 








CONTROL BASED ON MILITARY POWER 
NITIALLY all factories were nationalized, but by 

July the Russians found they didn’t have the neces- 
sary skills to proceed with a nationalized economy, 
just as Lenin discovered a generation earlier; and 
now, at least in law, small business men and small 
factories are permitted and even encouraged. The 
‘ labor laws sound good, and resemble ours in prohibi- 
tion of child labor, providing for the eight-hour day, 
social insurance and the like. Actually, in most in- 
dustries they have not been able to establish the 
eight-hour day, and explain the additional hours by 
patriotic hocus-pocus, such as working to help striking 
workers under “Fascist” American rule, or to produce 
“twice as much” as under previous Japanese rule. All 
the common Russian techniques to stimulate produc- 
tion—shock brigades, inspirational work, compulsory 
quotas, especially close-linking of management, em- 
ployers, government and labor unions—are being 
used. The labor unions, all a part of the over-all 
North Korea General Bureau of the Council of All 
Korea Labor Unions, serve as inspirational organiza- 
tions to stimulate the worker to further production for 
the fatherland. The inefficient worker or manager be- 
comes a “reactionary” and a “traitor.” Labor union 
membership is nearly 100 percent; it isn’t healthful 
not to belong. Besides, the member gets extra rations 
and special consideration. 

Fundamentally, Communist control of North Korea, 
and eventually of all Korea, is based on military 
power. At one time the Russian forces numbered about 
250,000. Since last summer they have been gradually 
reducing their strength, as part of their over-all de- 
mobilization policy and perhaps as part of their 
estimate of the combat strength of the new Korean 
forces. As of January, 1947, it is unlikely that the 
Russians now have more than 150,000 men in their 
area of North Korea, and even this force may be 
reduced later. While it still overwhelming as com- 
pared to the American Korea strength of two combat 
divisions, its reduction must coincide with changes of 
the Russians’ concepts of the immediate military 
future. 

As they have reduced their own strength, the Rus- 
sians have placed increasing reliance on the Korean 
police, the Boanpal, and the Korean Army, the KyaNnc 
Bipat, which they have been organizing and training 
ever since they first entered Korea in August, 1945. 
As a nucleus for both organizations the Russians had 
Soviet soldiers and officers of Korean extraction, 
Korean Communists from the Manchurian guerrilla 
forces which the Russians had supplied, and Korean 
Communists who had served with the famous Chinese 
Eight Route Army. Many of these men are excellent 
soldiers, and their officers have had extensive combat 
experience either in the Red Army or in China. They 
are armed chiefly with captured Japanese weapons. 
The Korean army’s cap insignia is a combination of 
the Red Star with the red and black curlicue design 
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of the Korean flag placed on the center of the star. 

The Boanpal, the police, have the functions normal 
to such a force as well as thought control, and enforce- 
ment of economic controls and farmer-labor laws. The 
Kyanc Bipat has the normal functions of an army, 
except that one of its branches serves as railway 
police, guarding the trains, searching the passengers, 
and being especially alert against unauthorized at- 
tempts to go to and across the Soviet-American border. 
Increasingly during the autumn months, units of the 
North Korean Army have taken over sectors of the 
Russian lines at the 38th parallel, and probably a very 
considerable portion of the border is now held by 
Koreans instead of Russians. The Russians are tend- 
ing to pull back their units into assembly areas in the 
rear from which they can reinforce the Koreans as 
needed. This combination of use of Korean troops, 
recall of Russian soldiers to Russia presumably for 
discharge, and placing of Russians in reserve pools 
behind the Koreans, must indicate the Russians have 
no immediate intention of attacking the American 
forces to the South. 

An especially disturbing feature of the use of the 
North Korean constabulary and army is the increasing 
number of their raids south of the border into Amer- 
ican guarded territory. So far the American Command 
has been keeping very quiet about them, but there 
have been several brushes between American patrols 
and armed North Korean soldiers or police on the 
American side of the boundary. Chiefly, these Koreans 
have come down to cover North Korean farmers en- 
gaged in pilfering harvested rice, or earlier in harvest- 
ing uncut rice on farms near the boundary line. 
Whether these small scale raids are isolated and with- 
out Russian sanction, or whether they are preliminary 
feelers for general raids against the Amercans at some 
future time, such as the projected March revolution, 
which failed to occur, I do not know. But it is sig- 
nificant that the Russians have not denounced their 


Korean raiders or punished them. 
* * * 


THOUGHT CONTROL 
ASIC both to developing police and army forces, 
and to extending the Communist Party and its 
controls in North Korea, is the education of skilled 
personnel. For military and police training, academies 
have been established in all the larger centers in North 
Korea. The courses are too short to train really skilled 
officers unless the students have suitable previous ex- 
perience. In addition to military subjects the schools 
teach required courses on Marxism, world affairs, 
Korean history and geography, and the history of the 
Korean and other Communist Parties. There are large 
numbers of adult educaton schools all over the north- 
ern part of the peninsula as well, where reading, 
writing and arithmetic as well as courses suitable to 
Communist indoctrination are taught. The existing 
public schools are maintained, but new courses on 
Communist ideology have been added to the cur- 
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riculum. The Communists have had considerable 
dificulty both with teachers and students, few of the 
former being ideologically suitable and many of the 
latter being too skeptical to accept the Communist 
versions of world affairs without question. The local 
Communist committees are screening out the teachers, 
and eventually they hope to get rid of all teachers 
who do not follow the party line. 

Last summer in Pyeng Yang several existing schools 
and colleges were banded together to form a national 
university, the Il-sung Kim University. Aside from 
Communist inspired subjects the emphasis is on 
medicine, teacher training and technical subjects. It 
is in its first year of operation. In South Korea the 
American attempt to set up a national university by 
the merger of several independent colleges is attacked 
violently by leftists as Fascist and a violation of the 
principles of academic freedom. What’s sauce for the 
goose definitely is not sauce for the gander. 

With all military, police and governmental power 
in their hands, with total control over education, 
factories, farms and finance, the Communists in North 
Korea are in a most powerful position, but not an 
impregnable one. The longer the Russians remain to 
protect them, the longer they can prohibit a free press 
and radio, the longer they can pour out their daily 
mess of self-adulation, glorification of the Russians, 
and violent attacks on the Americans, the greater 
chance they have of convincing the average Korean 
citizen that his only salvation lies with the Commu- 
nist Party. 

The fantastic abuse poured out against Americans, 
against the American Government, and against the 
American Command in South Korea, can’t help having 
its effect on ignorant Korean minds who hear nothing 
else. Nor can these same Koreans be expected to sec 
through the Russian attempts to portray the victory 
over Japan as solely theirs. For example, during the 
celebration of Victory Day over Japan, last August, 
none but the Korean and Red flags were displayed, 
and in the speeches both by Koreans and by Russians 
only the Red Army was mentioned. None of the 
resolutions of gratitude and praise for the liberation 
from the Japanese were sent to anyone but Stalin. 

Through the Communist Party in South Korea, the 
Russians exercise considerable influence and even 
control within the American zone. Aside from serving 
as Russian Army intelligence agents, the major activity 
of the Communists in South Korea has been to create 
disorder. Since the Americans cannot do more than 
hold the line at the 38th parallel with isolated out- 
posts, there are numerous routes for the movement of 
Korean Communists. Many Koreans go North to get 
orders and to report, others to be trained in the po- 
litical schools of the Party and then to return South 
to carry out orders, while many more come South 
after instruction in propaganda, sabotage and riot 

techniques in special North Korean schools. So many 
of these men have been captured by now that the 


locations and curricula of these schools for agitators 
are pretty well known to the Korean and American 
authorities south of the border, but probably the 


majority of the agents remain undetected. 
* * * 


THE ESPIONAGE NETWORK 

HE Communists are known to use extortion and 

blackmail to get funds, to kidnap their opponents, 
to infiltrate other parties, the police, the Coast Guard 
and the Constabulary, and posts in Military Govern- 
ment. As one party instruction wisely remarks, “Re- 
member that one poor voice within is more effective 
than one hundred voices on the outside.” Last year 
they even went in for large scale counterfeiting, and 
had turned out about 15,000,000 yen in fake bills 
before they were caught. They have set up a multitude 
both of Communist Party organizations and of Com- 
munist Front organizations, the latter so numerous it 
would be far too tedious to try to list them all. Aside 
from the South Korea Labor Party, the current 
pseudonym of the South Korea Communist Party, and 
the Socialist Labor Party, a sort of right wing off- 
shoot of the Communist Party, the Farmers Alliance, 
the Womens’ Alliance, the Peoples’ Party, the Dem- 
ocratic Youth Alliance, and the Trade Union Alliance, 
are led by Communists. Unfortunately, several Amer- 
ican reporters have been misled by the titles into 
thinking one or another of these groups was an inde- 
pendent democratic organization, and have reported 
most misleadingly in consequence. 

Party cells also have been established in schools, 
among teachers, and journalists. Such cells function- 
ing at the American-organized National University 
have been active in fostering a series of crippling 
school strikes which have plagued the American educa- 
tional authorities. The recent discovery of directive 
from a Russian officer in Pyeng Yang urging the in- 
tensification of such strikes is only one of many bits 
of evidence of Communist leadership in the continuing 
educational turmoil. 

Through the South Korea Communist Party the 
Russians keep a fairly close and reasonably accurate 
running knowledge of American troop dispositions, 
capacities and intentions. Numerous orders and in- 
structions have been taken from Korean Communists 
arrested for riot or similar disturbances of the peace, 
which require these men to report on military subjects. 
Several such reports have been captured en route to 


the Russians. 
” oa - 


WILL THE RUSSIANS GET OUT? 
"THERE is a considerable nationalist underground 
in North Korea, however, infiltrating into the 
police, the Army, the Communist Party, and waiting 
for the day of action and of liberation. Beyond the 
fact pf its existence I know no details, which perhaps 
is just as well. The only real test of the strength of 
the Korean Communist Party will come when both 
Americans and Russians quit the peninsula, and Com- 
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munists and non-Communists fight to the death. When 
that day comes the chances are that many segments 
of the now “loyal” North Korea Army and police will 
be found fighting on the other side of the barricades, 
that possibly even such men as today are guarding 
“General” Il-sung Kim against assassins will try to 
put a bullet through his brain. Today, no man can 
travel, work, or even eat in North Korea except by 
courtesy of the “North Korea Labor Party” and their 
Russian friends. Who can say how many of these 
turbulent North Koreans will continue to’ love their 
masters if they have some other choice? 

There are evidences that the Russians have not 
found events in Korea and Manchuria going accord- 
ing to plan. The rapid successes of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army in Manchuria certainly came as a sur- 
prise to them. They conceived of their position in 
Korea as one in which they would have friendly 
forces, the Chinese Communists, on their northern 
flank. But now Chinese Nationalists stand guard north 
of the Korean border, and in the Yalu River port city 
of Antung the “Chinese” commanding general is a 
famous Korean soldier and independence leader who 
hates the Communists with a deep and bitter hatred. 
The clear, overland route from Vladivostok, through 
Korea, to Dairen and Port Arthur is closed. Is it 
worthwhile to keep a considerable Russian force in 
Korea? Perhaps the Russians will decide, “No!” 
Certainly, I think they will decide to get out of Korea 
if they believe the Korean Communists are capable of 
winning decisively in the bloody civil war which is 
certain to follow Russo-American withdrawal. 

The Russians have made very clear their unwilling- 
ness to join with the Americans in creating a pro- 
visional government for all Korea unless it is restricted 
to Communists and their fellow-travelers. What, then, 
do they plan to do? 

Since they confide in no one, a flat prophecy is im- 
possible, but I would not be surprised if sometime 
in 1947 the Russians proposed that there be joint 
withdrawal from Korea. Certainly, we should have to 
accept this proposal even though we know it means 
leaving the Koreans to devastating civil war. Un- 
informed world opinion, and especially uninformed 
American opinion, would make our refusal appear to 
be due to belligerent imperialism. We couldn’t 
possibly stay. 

For what agreement would be worth, we could make 
these counter-proposals to the Russians. 1. That we 
both agree, after withdrawal, not to send in any 
troops, not the smallest possible unit, under any pre- 
text whatsoever. 2. That we both agree not to supply 
either side with money, credits or arms, except for 
such credits or loans as shall have the unanimous ap- 
proval of the UN Security Council. 3. That observers, 
with each mission limited to a maximum of 25 persons 
in any capacity, be stationed in Korea representing 
the four parties to the Moscow Decision for Korea: 
China, Britain, Russia and America. 4. That no mili- 
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tary aircraft, except transport planes supplying these | 
missions, be flown into or over Korea during the’ 
period of this agreement. 5. That if so desired a special 
UN observers’ mission of not more than 25 members 
might be stationed in Korea to report directly to the 
UN. 6. That this agreement should be in force until 
such time as the UN decided Korea had sufficient 
stability and independence to be admitted to full 
membership. 

If such an agreement were made and kept, the great: © 
est external obstacles to the growth of a free and 
independent Korea would be removed. If after a 
decent interval and a free fight the Koreans decided | 
they wanted a Communist state, then we should will- 
ingly accept that fact. But we should not be a party 
to forcing Communism on Korea. 

After the Red Army and the American Army with- 
draw there will be such an outpouring of patriots’ 
blood in Korea as will dye their swift rivers red. I 
think that at first the battle will go to the Communists, 
since they have an army, a disciplined party and gov- | 
ernment, and their auxiliaries are reasonably well 
trained. But the mass of Koreans not only are non- 
Communist but are anti-Communist. 

If the Communists can seize power speedily, after 
a series of decisive, bloody initial victories, in which 
they will destroy or capture their leading opponents 
and the chief organized forces of their enemies, then 
at their leisure they will be able to rivet their police 
state over all Korea. They will have the power, and 
there will be nothing more that dissidents can do 
against them than Korean dissidents could do against 
the Japanese before the war. But if in their first rush 
the Korean Communists are thrown off schedule, if 
instead of sweeping on from victory to victory they | 
meet reverses, possibly’ small but sufficient to show 
their vulnerability; if enough of the stronger rightist 
leaders can remain alive in this initial period, then 
more and more anti-Communists will have learned the 
art of war from the practical experience of combat, 
more and more people will believe that the Commu- 7 
nists can be stopped, more and more of the “rice 
Communists,” who joined up in North Kerea just to 
get a job, will fall away. Then the Communist bid to | 
conquer Korea will be stopped. 

That would not mean the end of bloodshed; it 
would not mean the sudden capacity of Koreans to 
work together in harmony. But it would mean that” 
Koreans would have a chance to work for and create 7 
a government, a society, a life of their own choosing, | 
a Korea of Koreans, by Koreans and for Koreans, in ~ 
which their errors and achievements would be their™ 
own. It would not mean the sudden establishment of — 
democracy in Korea, but it would mean that democ- | 
racy is possible in Korea. Victory for General II- 
sung Kim, however, would be victory for the princi- 
ples of totalitarianism, of dictatorship, of the fuehrer 
principle which we hoped had died in the rubble of 
Berlin. 








